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THE STORY OF A DEDICATED LIFE. 


CHAPTEE I. 

DA.Y8 OF EDXJGATION. 

Among the youth pursuing their studies at Princeton, 
in the year 1834, there were a few, who regularly met 
weekly, for religious improvement. Their association was 
called the PhiladeliDhian Society, from its j)urpose to pro- 
mote the feeling of Christian brotherhood in its members 
and through them among mankind. Singly, or in commit- 
tees, they collected information of the moral and religious 
condition of their own and other countries. And among 
the enterprises of the time most interesting to them was 
that of Christian missions to the heathen. 

On entering the society in those days, there were some 
names with which a newcomer soon became familiar, not 
because those who bore them were obtrusive in any way, 
but from the general deference paid to their characters 
and oj^inions. Such were especially Morrison, Dougherty, 
Preeman, Owen, Janvier, and Canfield. It is pleasant to 
think of them as they were then, just entering upon man- 
hood, or approaching it, full of energy, buoyant with hope 
and elevated with the sentiment of a lofty purpose. The 
burden of their conversation, at all times, among them- 
selves, was alleviation of the ills of human life, the salva- 
tion of souls, the glory of God, the Saviour, and the means 
through which they hoped to be useful to those ends. 
There is a nobility in the self-forgetting consecration of 
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pi<turt youth. Ill many easos it woiiriorf aiul fails in the 
stru^f^lt* with the world, Iii the «-ase of that little ^Tonp, 
it never suffered dehusi'ment. The pur])ose of their youth 
ripeued iutif tlie exeeutioii of their matnrer years. At. a 
tiiiu* when foreij^n missionary work was still new to most 
of onr Protestant elnurhe.s, and viewed with more appre- 
liension. and attt!ndt;d with more ]a-ivatiou. and <hino('r 
than it is now, they all offered theuisdves on tJie altar of 
that saerifioe, and never afterwards shrunk from the duties 
thus incurred, or even' revoked their elioiee. 

Jose'ph Owen, tlnai ahuut taventy years of ago. was 
ah’eady nuu’ked hy a maturity of purjiose, which, wliile it 
made him unattraetiye to those who lived for pleasure, 
enlisted mi his liehalf the respect of eariuist and studious 
men. Of stature ahove the medium, of staid demeanor, 
profoundly modi'st, and yet self-possessed, there was a 
gentle dignity in his address, which effectually defended 
him against offensive intrusion, and eould easily lieeome 
severe upon violation of its hounds, while always ready to 
wann into a beam of affection for a friend. He was a 
native of Bedford, Westchester County, Hew A’ork, a son 
of James and Lueretia Merrit Owen, horn on the 14th of 
June, 1814. His father, a man of highly estimahlo char- 
acter, died while his smi was yet under ten years of age. 
His mother, a pious iiiemher of the Presbyterian church in 
Bedford, endeavored to bring up her children in the knowl- 
edge and fear of the Lord. Joseph early evinced a sup><?i’ioi' 
capacity for acquisition of learning, and a desire to become 
a minister ctf the Gospel. 

In the course of his studies with a view to that end, he 
was encouraged hy his pastor, the Rev. Jacob Green, who 
also employed him, during college vacations, in Christian 
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effort, efjually profitable to his owu spiritual Me, and ]>re- 
jtanitory tor his eouteinplated work. ilr. GTreeii was one 
of t]K>se who fonneil the Pi'esbyteriau Board of Foreign 
jMissious, ainl was its reeording' seeretary for many years. 
To liiiu and his exeellent lady was Mr. Given g-reatly in- 
del>te*d fur that Christian infiueuee which entered into the 
formation of his oharaeter, Tu Oe, tuber, 1832, he entered 
the rfopliomore class at Prineeton. B(dore the session had 
far ailvaueed, he was ranked among the best scholars of 
the class, and had taken his plat-e with those who in the 
Phi]adt‘l[>hiau Society weiv handed together in the cause of 
practical religion. 

Oren K. Canfield was a man of few weirds, whose reli- 
gion was severe, and liis deportment grave. He had taken 
leave of the world when he gave himself to Christ, and no 
longer admitted of tampering with any of its ways. But 
the sombre manner covenal warm and gentle affections, 
which needed only the api>roach of Christian feliowshii) to 
elicit. He was a moderate scholar, and faithfnl in appli- 
cation, but believed that all effort after class honors, and 
all manifestations of himself, belonged to that spirit of the 
world which he sought to resist and mortify. Severe to 
himself, he was considerate and forgiving to others, and 
willing to be s[)ent for the salvation of his fellow-men. 
Matnrer experience might have taught him that a man 
limits his usefulness in thus denying himself; but his 
serious, single minded, devoted life was early laid down, 
in the front rank — the forlorn hope of missionary' effort on 
the west coast of Afri(*a. And 1 have no doubt that it was 
laid down as bravely, with as complete a resignation as if 
it had followed a victory. When I think of that quiet, 
self-contained, seldom speaking young man, moving about 
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among us, with only one great aim absorbing his being, 
not despising perhaps, but having no heart for our college 
•distinctions, his careful and solemn spiritual preparation 
for his contemplated work, and his death in the breach, 
before a foothold within the fortress was won, there are 
none of my young eomjianions whom I remember with a 
more respectful tenderness than Oren K. Canfield. 

Jolni E. Freeman had come from the workshop. Schol- 
arsliip was to him only means to an end, in itself nothing — 
a mere retort, which might be broken and thrown away 
when the end it was nmde for was ac(?omplished. And that 
end, as far as he was concerned, was preparation for the 
G-ospel ministry among the heathen. Converted from the 
midst of profligate companions, whom he saw hastening on 
to ruin, he was filled with a sense of the atrocity of sin, its 
pi’evalence and power in the world, and of the cialamitous 
condition of the nations where no gospel interfered with 
the full development of its fruits in misery. Anything 
was, in his estimation, valuable which went to qualify him 
the better to proclaim the G-ospel to the heathen, that he 
might be the means of staying, as much as he possibly 
could, the ov'erwhelmiiig tide of sin. What did not look to 
that end was nothing in his eyes. Classics, Philosophy, 
Sciionce, pi’ofessors the most learned or the most eloquent; 
were nothing in themselves, only means. The great end in 
view swallowed up everything. Prom the day of his con- 
version until he left his native land was one nnabating 
rush of preparatiou. He could not wait to complete his 
apprenticeship, nor proceed by the slow method of self- 
education, but bought up the remainder of his time, rapidly 
finished his preparation in the Grammar School, went im- 
mediately from College into the Theological Seminary, and 
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■was ready to set out for the foreign field assigned him, as 
soon as he had completed the theological, course. Every- 
thing undertaken by him was marked by the same almost 
impatient rapidity. What was once done, was done ; if 
perfectly, well ; if imperfectly, so much the worse, but never 
to be recurred to, unless it belonged to the tasks of recur- 
ring duty. His rapidity of movement, the sparkle of his 
eye, his quick, but clear and distinct utterance, and the 
animation and firmness of his countenance all spoke the 
man of resolute purpose and dispatch in execution. Such, 
not as a scholar, but in whatever was put into his hands 
to do, was his clear expeditious discharge of dxity, until the 
day when he fell in the massacre at Cawnpore. 

A careful culture from infancy in a refined Christian 
family had prepared Levi Janvier to take with facility a 
place among the first lionor men of his class. His scholar- 
ship was not extensive but precise and true, firmly appre- 
hended, and held at deliberate command. There was no 
halting in his recitations: they were clear and complete. 
But beyond the studies assigned to the class, in that direc- 
tion, he cared not to go. Scholarship, although he ex- 
celled and took pleasure in it, was not his aim; it was pre- 
pai'ation to preach the Gospel; and he labored to be well 
prepared. His opinions were as precise as his scholarship. 
Earnestly above all other things desiring the salvation of 
men, he did not conceive of that end as being attainable 
except by the path of sound Calvinism. The same precision 
was a feature of his manner and deportment. And yet- 
there was about him always and invariably, and in him 
intrinsically, a sweet and gentle courtesy, the genuine out- 
gj'owth of a heart glowing with Christian love. Another 
such combination of warm, really tender outgoing affec- 
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tion, with st*vt;iv, prethse self-culture I have never kiiowu. 
It was always the same. The two featui’es of character 
did not alternate in him, they were harmouiously hlouded. 
'Whatevt'r nniods of luind he may have ])eeu subject to, 
they never ruitied the serenity of his outer life. In maturer 
years, it was the gentler element of his nature which 
preponderated. His death in India by the hands of an 
assassin was an event wliich no coiumon passion could 
explain. 

Joseph Ow<?u associated freely wdth his fellow-students, 
hut with those now mentioned his relations were most in- 
timates through 1)i>th his collegiate and theologieal course. 
And the benefit which he derived from their society was 
perhaps well halanecd by that which he conferred. Of all 
the group he alone took a real interest in h^arning, not 
merely for the ends to be reached by it, but also for its 
owui sake. In that love of knowledge wiiich wrestles with 
difficulties cordially, and I'osts not until they are mastered, 
he wars excelled by none of hi.s compeers, while the eleva- 
tion and equahleness of his Christian life was often a sup- 
port to friends subject to more fiiictiuitiug moods. After 
receiving his first degi*ee in College in September, 1835, he 
entered tin; TheoIogi<‘al Seminai-y in Princeton. There 
employed in studies more ciunpletely -within the range of 
his purpos<}s for life, he distinguished himself 1)y great 
supei'iority of attainment. Especially in the department 
of Biblical literature, and Oriental languages, he earned 
the highest commendations of Dr. Joseph Addison Alex- 
ander, then entering upon the prime of his own brilliant 
career. His theological course -was extended to four years, 
during three of which he was also mathematical tutor in 
college; and in that capacity acquitted himself with his 
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usual industry and success. It was with a view the better 
to lu'opare for his contemplated work in an oriental mis- 
sion by fortifying himself in the oriental languages under 
the instructions of Professors Alexander and ISTordheimer 
that he took the additional year. With the latter ho pur- 
sued the study of Arabic and Sanskrit. By the end of 
that time lie Jiud read with stih't grammatical care the 
whole of t he Hebrew Bible, and in Arabic the wholt* of the 
Koran, and made considerable ]>rogress in the classical 
language of India, btesides exceeding the measure of the 
studies assigned to the classes in other depaituients. 

At the close of the session of 1839, which then occurred 
in Septeinljcr, he left Princeton, and was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Wi'stchester at Bedford on the second of 
October following. Immediately afterwards he was ap- 
pointed by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions to 
their recently selected field in Northern India. For a few 
months, including the winter of 1839-40, and the succeed- 
ing Spring, he acted as an agent of the Board in some of 
the middle Stetes. His friends, Morrison and Freeman, 
had alremly preceded him to India, the former, in 1838, 
and the latter, in 1839. And in the same year in which 
Morrison went to the east, Dougherty had gone to the 
west, and commenced his mission among the Chippewa 
and Ottawa tribes, to whose spiritual interests his life was, 
in all its best energies, devoted. 

On the third of August, 1840, Mr. Owen took leave of 
his mother and sisters and younger brother and of all the 
nearest and dearest to him, to go forth in the service of his 
Lord to preach the G-ospel to the heathen. That parting- 
cost him inexpressible suffering; he never recurs to it in 
his journals or letters without a fresh outburst of emotion; 
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for he was a man in whom the social affections were warm 
and tender. But even in that crisis of trial I feel assured 
that the thought of drawing back, — the thought that this is 
a too expensive waj of doing good — never for a moment 
occurred. Dedication to missionary work had become a 
part of himself. It had ceased to be a (piestion before his 
mind. As such it had been closed np long ago, never more 
to ]>e opened. It was the decree of (lod for Iiim. He knew 
that it w^oukl cost self-denial. But his mind was made up 
for self-denial. What it would cost was no longer to be 
considered. He had summed up all that when he gave 
himself to the Lord. Nor was this separation from all 
he loved most dearly upon earth designed to l>e temporary. 
In his view it was final. The devotion of himself was 
without resei-ve. It was to live and die in his work. When 
a friend remonstrated with him, “Why incur such ex- 
posure to an unhealthy climate ? You may not live long,” 
“I do not expect to live long,” was his reply, “Some must 
go to begin the work.” His going to what he felt to be, 
duty was not to depend upon the chances of life. Yet that 
entire self -dedication was not made in a stem and gloomy 
spirit: he did not go to his life’s work like one going to 
execution; for asceticism was no part of his nature, which 
was genial and sociable; but not the less was the self- 
eonseeration irreversible. 

On the second morning after that parting, Mr. Owen 
sailed from Boston, in the barque “Eugene,” Captain 
Whitney, upon the long voyage round the Cape of G-ood 
Hoj)e. He went in company with his friends of the TheoL 
ogi'cal Seminary, tlie Eev. John C. Eankin, and William H. 
M’Aulej, who with their wives and Miss Jane Yanderveer,, 
a, teacher, were all appointed to the missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Northern India. 



OHAPTEE II. 

A VOTA6JB BOUND THE GAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

A month after leaving Boston the missionaries were far 
down on the coast of Africa, opposite Sierra Leone. And 
thus did Mr. Owen express himself; “We have been sailing 
about thirty hours nearly east, and drawing nearer and 
nearer to that dark and benighted peninsula. It is indeed 
melancholy to think of the millions, now so near us, that 
are sunk to the lowest depths of degradation and wretch- 
edness.” A few months earlier, his friend and fellow- 
member of the Philadelphian Society, the Eev. Oren K. 
Canfield, in company with Mr. Pinney and Jonathan P. 
Alward, a younger member of the same society, and stu- 
dent of the Theological Seminary in Princeton, had passed 
along that coast, on an exidoring visit, to select a place for 
a missionary station.' They had determined upon one 
among the Kroo people, about half way between Cape 
Palmas and Monrovia; and now were again at home 
preparing for the occupation of it. Four months later, in 
February. 1841, Canfield and Alward returned to begin 
their work yvith buoyant herpes in the new and vast 
field which lay before them, — hopes early disappointed. 
The malaria of that fatal coast carried ofi Alward almost 
as soon as he approached it; and in May of the next year, 
Canfield followed him to the grave. Their companions 
returned home, with exception of one colored teacher, who 
survived to conduct his work. But self-sacrifice for that 
part of Africa was not at an end. The Rev. Robert Sawyer, 
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also of the Philadelphian Stjcieiy, annvotl w'ith his wife at 
Monrovia iu Deceinbor, 184<], and proceeded to SetiraKroo, 
to Take up the work of tht>se departed friends, whom ho 
had (^xpee{(!d to assist. He did not ion<jf survive them. 
In Deceiiiljer. 1848, he al.s<i fell a vh’tiiu to the climate. 
But ere thiu. datf.^ the work of Christian instruction had 
been successl'nlly e.stablished, scliuols had been put into 
prosperous operation, which Mrs. Sawyer continued to 
conduct iifttu' her husband’s death, while educated colored 
mtm were introduced to tem-li and preach the j^ospel to 
their t'ouiitryrnen. 

lifter tliirty davs’ sailing down the coast of Africa, 
though never once coming in sight of it, the “ Eugene” 
had passed beyond the extreme ptfiiit of the continent into 
the Southern ocean. On the third of October, Mr. Owen 
wrote in his jom-nal, “We are now far iu the dreary 
South, whei'e we seem to ourselves to he almost out of the 
world. We expect to cro.ss the meridian of London to- 
niorrmv. We are south of the Gape of G-ood Hope, but on 
accoimt of a strong current wdiich sets in from Madagascar, 
it is customary on an outtvard voyage to India, to sail as 
far up as the 38th or 39th degree of soutli latitude, before 
making much easting. What is called ‘Dou])lingthe Cape’ 
is therefore sailing thus far south, and then turning and 
going fiast about five or six thousand miles. We expect to 
be in cold weather about a montli, and tnily the prospect 
is not a very cheering one. We can have no fire, and with 
all the hundliug-np convenient for us, we can hardly keep 
warm. October 4th. Sabbath. My thoughts have been 
much in Bedford to-day. 0 how delighted wmald my 
heart have been to join with my dear friends once more in 
commemorating the Saviour’s dying love. I love to think 
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<if tliat place Avhere I first publicly dedicated myself to 
(rod, where I was for years fed with tlie sincere milk of 
the Word, where I have often held sweet communion ndth 
many dear Christian friends, where I recjcived license to 
]jrea,(‘h tin" everlasting^ Gospel, and ivhere 1 was solemnly 
or<laiued to the work of the holy ministry.” 

Without any event Avorthy of notice, the protracted 
imprismiment of the missionaries terminated fm the twenty- 
fourth of December, Ity their lantlinyf at Calcutta. 

“ I'lie natural scenery, which we jjass in going U]3 
the river, is very beautiful. The deep rich gi-eon, Avhich 
covers the banks, is most delightful to the eyes, after see- 
ing nothing but ocean and sky for nearly five months. 
This evening, when walking the deck, I could not wonder 
that India had been piainted by so many as a sort of fairy 
land. All was calm, nothing was to be heard but the 
voice of natives on the shore, or from the water, and the 
paddling of their oars up and down the yellow Hoogly. 
The water was smooth as glass, and gave a perfect reflec- 
tion of the Avestern sky, after the sun had sunk beneath the 
horizon. Here indeed 

‘Every i)ro.spect pleases 
And only man is vile.’ 

The noble ai’ray of palace^, gardens and groA’-es, on both 
sides of us, as w<? passed, presented a jjicture of luxury and 
magnificence. There Avas, however, a defect in the appear- 
ance of the buildings : they were too low, not more than 
tAvo stories high. There was also a sameness in the scen- 
ery, Avhich I could not help contrasting with the beauti- 
ful variety of that on the Hudson.” 

On the day following their arrival in Calcutta, they met 




with Gopiiiath Nundy, from the mission at Puttehgurh, 
who proved of greiit assistance to them in. mailing arrange- 
ments for their jonmev- 

In Calcutta they found true friends among the Eng- 
lish and American residents* who extended to them every 
kindness they ccaild ex],»eet. During the two weeks spent, 
in tliat city Mr. Owen visited some of the public institu- 
tions <.»f which he wrote home iut<.*resting accounts. On 
his first Sunday in Calcutta he worshipped at the Scottish 
Kirk and heard Dr. Dnff preach in the morning, and Dr. 
Charles in the evening. Some of Dr. Duff’s speeches and 
sermons had been much admired in America, and Mr. 
Owen’s expectations wvre high. He testifies that they 
were not disappointed. That first Lord’s Day in a heathen 
land made a deep impression upon his mind. “ The streets 
of Calcutta pi-eseiit the same appearance on the Sabbath 
as on other days. The multitudes that we see during the 
week are alsct thronging the streets to-day, and are busied 
about their usual concerns. Their shops and bazars, or 
markets, are all open, some are carrying palkis, others 
driving carts loaded with goods, the Bhistis, or water car- 
ric^rs, are going about with their leathern water bags hang- 
ing from their shoulders, hawkers are going about the 
streets trying to sell light articles, and others are going to 
and fro, seeming hardly to know where. Under my win- 
dow there is a constant hum of voices engaged either in 
business or amusement. Think of the <iij0iculty of keeping 
one’s heart in such circumstances. If this is admitted to 
be so difficult in a Christian land, where so many external 
advantages combine to favor one’s eflbrts, what must it be 
here, where everything is unfavorable,' where Satan reigns 
with almost unlimited control? But the name of the 
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Lord is a strong tower, to which the righteous may con 
tinually resort.” 

Some delay being occasioned by difficulty in procuring 
suitable boats and other necessaries for the voyage up the 
river, Mr. Owen took the opportunity to see many objects 
of interest in the great Anglo-Indian city. Among other 
such, he visited the premises of the Baptist mission, on 
what is called the Circular Road, and the Bishop’s college 
down the river. 

On the second of January he writes as follows: “Ho 
words are adequate to express the feelings raised by what 
I have seen to-day. I have been at the Scotch school, 
where six hundred heathen youth are receiving a Christian 
education. And such an exhibition of order, mental vigor, 
and thorough instruction, I have never before seen. This 
school is uprooting in the minds of all who are taught in 
it, the whole system of Hinduism. It was formed little 
more than ten years ago, stands near the centre of the 
native town, in an extensive open place, and is advantage- 
ously situated for coolness, the greatest object toward 
comfortable living to be attained in the solectmg of build- 
ing locations in this country. Tlie school building has 
only one story, and is therefoi-e sj^read over a large surface 
of gTOUlld.” 

“It was delightful on entering the school room of Dr. 
Duff, to cast the eye over five hundred Hindu children, 
dressed in the native costume, arranged in classes, each of 
which was formed into a square with a monitor standing 
within proposing questions and hearing the recitations. 
Most of their countenances were sprightly and intelligent. 
We were first taken to the lowest class, and went from 
that up. These were most of them very young children, 


say front tivo tt> ei}4fhr ywirs of iig*\ all leamiiiK the Engliali 
alplialu't, thrunfj:li the meilmin of Bengali, their native 
touLTiie. iiiul taught l.»y natives. The lu.'Xt. two or tliroe 
elasst\s were small grades higher, consisting of those who 
hud lettrned to eoiubim* the letter’s into syllables or short 
nords, A little further on were classes learning Sei’ipture 
truths in the way of <[uestiou and auswe'r, as ’Wln^ luacle. 
all tliingsr' ‘(xod." ‘What istTod?’ is a spirit.’ 

‘Cud He see you r’ ’Yes.’ ’Can you .see Him?’ ’Ho.’ — 
a new idea to a Hindu mind, and striking at the root of 
their enormous fahrie of superstition. Still higher were 
those who (rould read, and furtlaw on were elasses learn- 
ing English C-rrainuiar, tlnni Aritliiuetie, (‘ieography, and 
some simply composed history. In an adjoining room 
W’ere elasses studying st>nu‘ more extended works on Greo- 
graphy and History, ami hmiiing Emdid’s Elements and 
Astronomy.” 

“After tljis we went into another department, where 
some of the highest hranehes of niathematies, history, the 
physical sciences, mental and moral science, evidences of 
Christianity and doctrinal theology are taught.” 

“I can truly say that I never })efore saw such an ad- 
mirahic display of mind as w'as exhibited during this 
examination. It is not extravagant t() say that it was far 
beyond finything that may be seen among the large major- 
ity of students in onr colleges and theological seminaries. 
The young men showed that they had not only read on 
those subjects, but had thought carefully and profoundly 
for themselves. 

“ The ages of the members of this department were, I 
should judge, from sixteen to twenty-four, or twenty-six. 
They have learned to speak English with ease, mid most of 
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tliein take j^k’usuiv in reading the Bible in onr language. 
A leitnre is delivered to them every Sabbath evening in 
the iuHtitntitai, which is well attended. I Avas present 
last Sabbath (weuing, and saw almost eA^ery eye directed 
toAvards tin* speaker, and Avhenever he refeiTed to a text of 
Sevi]»tiire, they had their Bildes at hand, and readily 
found it. [None of them board in the instit.utiou, and it is 
entirely (Aptif>na,l witli tlnuu Avliether tltey shall attend any 
of the exercises of the seliool or not. It is remarkable that 
even during their great fe.stivals, they nearly all come. 
Tile Bilde is eand'ully taught OAvry day. yet so great is 
their desire to obtain a knoAvledge of the English laugaiage, 
that they are willing to learn the Christian religion fur the 
sake of the hmgTiage, through which it is eommnnicated. 
Science seems to assume a ndigious iAiiportance in this 
eounti'y, Nothing does more towards the subA’’ersion of 
Hinduism than the ti^aehing of true notions connected 
Avitli the physical seienees, siu(‘e a large part of it is based 
on and mingled with false assumptions in reference to the 
natural world. The government schools, established in 
(hlferciiit parts of the country, teach the English language, 
aud give the jmpils access to our sciences, hut carefully ex- 
clude the Christian i*eligiou from their (;onrse of instruc- 
tion. Tlie cunsecjuence of this must be that as they lose 
confidence in their oavu religion, and have no otJier to sub- 
stitute iu the place of it, they Avill he transformed from 
idolaters into st-eptics and infidels. Such a result every 
Christian heai’t'must deprecate.” 

On the fifth of damiary, he Avrites: “I went this morn- 
ing to a missionary prayer meeting. It is customary AAuth 
the missioniiries iu Calcutta of all denominations, on, the 
first Tuesday morning of every month, to meet at half -past 
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seven for prayer. They have breakfast at the place where 
they assemble, and then spend some hours together in con- 
ference, discussing questions of practical importance to 
them m the prosecution of their labors ” 
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A MISSIONARY VOYAGE ON THE GANGES, EIETY YEARS AGO. 

The enterprise, -which Mr. Owen and his comiDanions 
were now proceeding to join, was commenced in the year 
1834, by the Rev. John C. Lowrie, under direction of the 
Western Foreign Missionary Society. In the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, foreign missionary effort 
made its beginning in the action of the Synod of Pitts- 
burgh, October, 1831. On that occasion the society now 
mentioned was organized, “with the hope of calling into 
action the slumbering energies of the Presbyterian Church 
in the great work of sending the G-ospel of salvation to the 
perishing heathen.” Its appeal to the church declared 
that, although the Society “originated in the Synod of 
Pittsburg, it was composed of the ministers, sessions and 
churches, not only of that body, but of any other Synod or 
Synods, Presbytery or Presbyteries, that formally unite 
with them.” In 1837, the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church appointed a Board of Foreign Missions. 
And to that the Western Society transferred itself with all 
its missions and funds. 

1 1 1833 the Western Foreign Missionary Society 
resolved to attempt something towarcl^iding in the evan- 
gelization of India. In October of that year the first mis- 
sionaries, the Rev. Messrs. W. Reed and J. C. Lowrie with 
their wives, arrived at Calcutta. There they took counsel 
of English Christians, long resident in India, among whom 
were the Rev, William Pearce, of the English Baptist mis- 
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siou, t1u.‘ Eev. Dr. Duff, of the Scottish mission, and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, one of the secretaries in the civil service 
ui the East India CttmpajQy, tvho had resided in the upper 
euimtry, Tht'v were on all hands encouraged, according to 
tlieir first [GU'pose, to proceed to the extreme northwest 
(»f the ]iroviiH'es then under British rule. It was a country 
recently ojteiied to missionary effort,, but in great measure 
uitoecujned; it lay iu a I'elatiou to other heathen couutries 
we.st and lun'th of it, "which suggested .the hope that the 
(Ttjspel might be eventually extended from thence into the 
heart, of central Asia,” and the snperior energy of its 
jicople as compared with those of the lower provinces sug- 
gested greater expectations frpm their instrumentality in 
sulise<pient progress. 

Ludiana, a city on the river Sutlej, the most eastern 
trilnitarv of the Indus, Avas selected as the station to be 
first occupied. But only one member of. that company was 
eA'er to see the place. Mrs. Lowrie died in Calcutta, and 
Mr. Eeed’s failing health constrained him to abandon the 
attempt to jiroceed further. Accompanied by his wife he 
turned his face hoinewai’d, but died on the way. Mr. 
LoAvrie, luiving arrived at Lodiaua in November, 1834, 
Avas almost immediately prostrated by disease, and upon 
Ills rccoA'ery urged by his medical adAdsors to return homo, 
as liis constitution (jould not stand that climate. Still un- 
Avilling to leave the post until others should arrive to 
<jccu}>y it, he remained over a year doing pioneer work, 
Avhicli proved of value to his successors. 

In December, 1835, the Eev. John Newton and the 
Eoa'. James Wilson, AAuth their wives an-ived, and took up 
the Avork Avliieh Mr. Lowrie had begun. Thus relieved he 
left Lodiaua, mid at Calcutta, in the month of March, met 
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a third company, consisting of TVilliam S. Rogers, James 
R. Campbell, James M’Ewen, Jesse M. Jamieson, and 
Joseph Porter, ministers, with their wives. It was his 
privilege tt> weloome them upon their landing, and to aid 
tiiera in preparitig for their inland journey. By this com- 
pany three new stations were oeeiipied, Allahabad, at the 
junction of the (xauges and Jumna; Saharunpur, about 
one lunidred and thirty miles southeast of Lodiaua, and 
Sabathu, one huinh’ed and ten miles to the northeast from 
the same place. 

The stati(.tn at Allahabad was planted by M’Eweii, in 
183t>, and a church of thirteen members constituted nest 
January. “ Besides preaching M’Ewen gave part of his 
time to the charge of scho(ds, in vrhich he was greatly 
assisted by his ecpially devoted wife. But they were not ■ 
pennitted to continue long in those labors.” From loss of 
health M’Eweu was constrained to leave India, in 1838; 
and as the station was of too much importance to be left 
unoccupied, Wilson came from Lodiana to take his place. 

At Calcutta, M’Eweu met a fourth company, consist- 
ing of three ministers, John H. Morrison, Henry R. "Wilson, 
and Joseph Caldwell, with James Craig, a teacher, and 
Rc-ese Morris, a printer, Avith their wives. Mrs. Morrison 
died liefore leaving Calcutta. The rest proceeded to vari- 
ous stations already planted, Morrison to Allahabad, to 
assist Wiisou, Caldwell and Craig to Saliarunpur, and 
Morris to Lodiana, H. E. Wilson, on his way to Lodiana, 
was induced to stop at Futtehgurh on the Ganges, two 
hundred miles above Allahabad. 

During the terrible famine which prevailed in the pre- 
ceding year, (1837) a number of destitute and starving 
children had been collected and provided for at Futtehghur 



by Dr. Madden, a pious physician in the East India Com- 
pany’s servdee. Captain ‘Wheeler, also in the same neigh- 
borhood, had gathered a similar group of helpless outcasts, 
and earnestly wished to find some person to take charge of 
them, who might be better qualified for the task than he 
thought himself to be. H. R. Wilson was applied to. and 
took np his residence at Futtehgurh. There with his 
intei-estiug charge of orphan children, and assisted by 
Gopiiiath N'lmdy, a native teachei-, previously employed iu 
their instruction, he entered upon important labors, which, 
although doomc'd to a fearful interruption, have been 
.steadily prosecuted by other hands. 

Five stations were now constituted, but still cmly feebly 
manned, A fifth company arrived in the spring of 1839, 
consisting of the Rev. Messrs, John E. Freeman, Joseph 
Warren, and James L. Scott, with their -vyives, who W'ere 
all assigned to the lower stations. Freeman and Warren 
remained at Allahabad, and Scott joined H. E. Wilson at 
Futtehgurh. 

It was with no little pleasure that the missionaries 
thus already on the gi'ouud, heard of a new company on its 
w^ay to join them. According to orders received fi*om the 
Board, before leaving their native land, the members of that 
sixth company were proceeding, Josepli Owen to Allahabad, 
and M’Aulev and Rankin and Miss Vandorveer to Futteh- 
gurh. 

Of the five stations the most important, it was thought, 
were Lodiana and Allahabad, at the northwestern and 
southeastern extremities respectively of the field occupied. 
Lodiana was of importance as looking to the then un- 
occupied and independent Punjab; Allahabad, as a central 
point in hTorthern India, an important business depot, and 
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a place of great resort for Hindu and Moliammedan 
pilgrims. 

In their voyage up the Gauges, the missionaries availed 
themselves of every opportunity to learn the chaiacter and 
habits of the people, as well as to mark with interest the 
footsteps of preceding Christian enterprise. On the morn- 
ing after leaving Calcutta, being Sunday, they anchored 
olf St'rampore, a i)lace associated in their minds with the 
first Baptist mission to India. A thick fog prevented them 
fnjin getting ashore in time to attend church in the fore- 
noon, and they had service on the boat; but in the even- 
ing they went ashore, and were received with kindness by 
the missionaries. In compliance with an urgent invitation, 
they retunied next morning, and visited the house in which 
■Ih*. Carey had lived, and other premises of the Baptist 
mission, and with especial interest their printing and p»ub- 
lishing establishment, where their whole business of book- 
making was earned on. But a sense of duty and desire to 
be at their own field of labor caused the visit to be brief, 
Tlie scenery through which they passed, for a great dis- 
tance, Mr, Owen describes as beautiful exceedingly, as some 
creatioir of fancy might be, gardens, sumptuous residences, 
cultivated grounds, and temples on the margin of the 
river, amoiig trees of richest verdure, and animated by 
multitudes of people. But a nearer sight of the inhab- 
itants was always of a nature to dispel enchantment. One 
evening they fastened their budgerows by a sandy beach, 
and Owen, with Mh^uley and Gopinath, went out on shore 
for a walk. At a short distance back from the river they 
came to a village, and while in the bazar, they heard a 
loud singing and drumming at a distance. “ I had the curi- 
osity,” writes Mr. Owen, “to see what it was. As we came 
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n<*ar, Cxupt.'e <;unl<l distingiiisb thoir words (thev were 
Bengali) and found that they were singing to the honor 
of one of their gotls. It tvas a eomplete frolic, and looked 
more like what we call a rowdy, than like anything ettn- 
nected with religion. I was glad to turn away from the 
.unj)leiisaut sight.” 

The jtmrney up th(,f river was slow, only from eight to 
twelve miles a day : and sometimes the boats were delayed 
for Sf.o'eral liouns, allowing walks of considerable length 
into the country. On one such occasion, they stoi)ped at 
the large village of Oahia. While the other missionaries 
went to purchase provisitms, Mr. Owen started out on a 
walk to see what was w'orth seeing. “ The dw'ellings 
wore all of native construction, built of mud, <uid not a 
single European Imildiug could be seen. On ascending 
the bank, I observed some Hindu tem2)}es baOc of the 
•village, and determining to gratify my curiosity, went to 
them, althongli without any guide, I passed the thronged 
streets unmolested, every one giving way to the Sahib. As 
I came near, I found that the tenures were within a high 
-enclosure. On the outside was a large bazar crowded with 
people, but all gave way to me, and I passed along as 
though I was perfectly acquainted with them, their country 
and their language, I determined to see all I could, and 
•go oil until I was stojiped. After going back of the high 
white enclosure, I came to a large pool of water in a 
grove, where many were bathing. A little further on was 
a tenijile perfectly round, but I could see no entrance. In 
a small yard near, stood a camel, and at a short distance 
was a car, on which were images of gods and carved 
horses. I now found an entrance to the large cmelosure, 
and walked in. Here was a large imd beautiful garden. 
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On the twenty-eighth of January, the season for the 
worship of the goddess of Knowledge, the boats stopped 
in the evening at a large village called Jungipnr, where 
there was an English station. Kext morning, Mr. Owen 
in company with Mr. M’Auley walked into the village. 
“ Almost at every corner stood a small temple. The Hindu 
temples, as far as I have yet seen, are quite small. At 
length we came to a large garden, the walks of which were 
paved, and on each was carved work of stone of various 
kinds. We entei*ed, and saw an exhibition of considerable 
taste in its plan and execution. We saw the image of the 
goddess of Knowledge, adorned with various kinds of 
trinkets, fixed under a booth, with an image on each side 
of her, and before them were cast garlands of flowers in 
profusion, as offerings from the deluded people,” 

In the afternoon, they went into the bazar to i^reach, 
and found a large concourse of natives full of bustle, and 
engaged in various kinds of traffic. The duty of preaching 
was i>ut upon Mr. Owen, and Modu Shodun acted as inter- 
preter. “We took our station in the street before some of 
the shops, and soon had a crowd of people around us. 
Just as I was about conimenciug, a procession came up, 
having two images of the goddess of Knowledge, beating 
drums, tom-toms, and other noisy instruments, making 
ludicrous gestiu'es, burning incense to the images, with 
two men holding umbrellas over their heads. All their 
actions had more the appearance of buffoonery than of 
religious worship. In the strength of my Master I now 
commenced preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ in 
this stronghold of Satan, and to many souls, who had un- 
doubtedly never heard the precious gospel before. In gen- 
eral, good attention was given; but it is with the Lord to 


bless his truth. At the close I announced to them that 
we had some books which would give them more informa- 
tion alKJut the Saviour of whom I had been preaching. 
There w’^as then a great and general rush, and the books 
were almost tom from our hands. We gave away a large 
number of tracts, and many gospels, all in Bengali. Thus 
did we east our bi'oad upon the watei*s. 

Just as I had done preaching, another procession came 
up bearing the images that we had seen in the morning, to 
which they were burning incense, beating drums and blow- 
ing on musical instruments, and making all the indecent 
gestures that accompanied the others. Soon another pro- 
cession with similar images and accompaniments followed, 
preceded by men on horses, and followed by men on a 
large elephant, all painted in various w'ays, and making 
horrible grimaces. It seemed indeed, as if the wicked 
one had been let loose, and was exerting his power with- 
out control. In the evening they brought the image of the 
goddess down to the water with great ceremony, music, 
noise and concision, and amid the firing of crackers and 
gims, threw her into the sacred stream.” 

How' the missionaries spent the Sabbath will appear 
from the following description, “We all assembled in our 
budgerow' in the morning at ten, and had prayer and a 
short discourse, and afterward reading of the Scriptures in 
Bengalee and prayer in Hindustanee, by Gopeenath. In 
the afternoon, Gopee assembled the men on the bank, and 
read the Scriptures and talked to them. In the meantime 
M’Aiiley and myself went with Modu to a village a short 
distance from us, to preach and distribute books. We 
passed through a field where men were busy ploughing. 
When we arrived at the village, one of the first objects 
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that met our eyes was a large tree worshipped by the 
natives, under which was an image of the wife of Siva, 
one of their gods. We passed on a little further, and came 
to ii shade where ^vere some men winding yarn. Here we 
stationed ourselves, and Modu comnieiiced reading a Ben- 
gali tract to three or four men. Others, as tliey passed 
by, stopped to listen, and in a short time, our assembly 
anumuted to upwards of tw'euty. I then commenced 
jireaching through my interpreter, telling them of the 
nature of Ood, the fallen condition of man, and what has 
been dune for our redemption. After I had been proceed- 
.ing tor some time, a man who had been listening with a 
contemptuous air and sneering countenance, seeing another 
of some influence on horseback, at a distance, went and 
brought him. He rode to ns on his horse, and began rail- 
ing and ridiculing, and succeeded in disturbing us for a 
short time. Modu began to answer his objections, biit I 
knew that in present circumstances, that would be of no 
use, and directed him to return to interpreting for me. 
We proceeded while the man continued his scoffing. At 
length, finding that he Avas not noticed, he sat and patiently 
listened to us. After I had done, I wont and gave him a 
cojw of the gospel of Mark, and some tracts, which he 
readily received. He asked, in a jeering Avay, if we thought 
these books were going to make them Christians, 

After leaving this village, we went a short, distance to 
another, which was Mohammedan. Here we saw three 
or four men putting straw and other things aromid their 
cottages, and one of them, an old man, left his Arork to 
talk Avith us, A seat having been brought, I began con- 
versation Avith him, and asked him if he had ever heard of 
Jesus. He replied that many years ago, a man came 
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througli their village, and told them something about him. 
I asked him i£ he Ix'lieved that all men were sinners. He 
said he knew he himself was. I then explamed to him, 
as well as I eould through Modn, how he could be saved 
from the dreadful consequences of sin, and talked to him 
a long time,, while he listened with much attention. We 
thf'D gave him, iind others aromid him, some books, and. 
took leave. In the evening we all met again in our 
budgerow, for Bible class.” 

So far, they had been sailing on the Hoogley, one of 
, the outlets of the Ganges, Next day they entered the main 
river, and found a majestic sheet of water spread before 
, them, poui’iug in a current broad, deep and strong, all the 
collected tribute wdiieh the south side of the Himalaya 
, pays to the ocean. On the evening of the succeeding day, 
they came in sight of the Eajmahal hills, the first hills 
they had seen sin<3e coming to India. Central Bengal 
is an unbroken plain, the deposit of the great river, which 
still irrigates it with that net work of veins, by which its 
waters find their way to the sea. Although occasionally 
making an excursion on the shore, when their boats were 
delayed, and some hope of doing good, or of obtaining use- 
ful information occurred, most of their time was spent in 
study, with a view to preparation for their pi'oper work. 
All were busy, studying Hindi and Hindustani with Gop- 
inath as their teacher. They were favored in many respects 
by having him with them. He knew how to manage the 
boatmen infinitely better than they. And his advice and 
services as an interpreter were continually useful. Thus 
occupied, and with their religious exercises among them- 
selves, they moved on slowly through the desert country 
of Rajmahal, On Sunday, as usual, they fastened their 
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boats to the shore and had both English and Bengali 
services for themselves and their servants. Nothing could 
be done on shore ; for no habitations of men trere near, 

Jnst as the morning services closed, it was announced 
bv one of the sei'vants that a nabob tvas coming to see 
them. They immediately prepared to receive him, “and 
Gropee went and brought him in. Instead of seeing a large 
man with a splendid retinue, as we expected, a hoy of six- 
teen or seventeen entered, with one servant following him. 
He was unable to speat a word of English. We could 
talk with him only through an iuterj)reter. His name was 
Prince Yasseen. His father and family are confined at 
Calcutta as prisoners by the English. He showed us a 
written pennission, which he had received, to be absent 
from Calcutta three months, for his health, and as it was 
in our lang\iage, he wdshod us to tell liiin w'hat was in it. 
We told him he was going beyond the distance specified, 
and advised liini to return, but told him he need not travel 
any more until tO'morrow^ He immediately left us, and 
went to his budgerow, and while I was waiting to have the 
necessary arrangements made for going to see him, to in- 
troduce the subject of Christianity to him, found that he 
had gone. Poor creature ! T suppose he thought we were 
Englislunen. and was afraid we would inform the govern- 
ment of his having gone so far.” 

It was in passing through that dreary part of the 
coimtry, where there was nothing to be seen but a sandy 
desert and the Eajmahal hills in the distance, that the 
missionaries made their first acquaintance with the Hindu 
Mela, or fair. “Hundreds of people were collected on the 
banks of the Ganges from distant quarters, and here hav- 
ing pitched their tents, were exposing for sale native 
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articles of great variety. The clouds of dust that could be 
seen at a great distance, directed us to the spot where they 
were, and when we arrived we found ourselves beneath a 
j>eipetnal shower of sand, and it would not have been dif- 
ficult to imagine Bedlam Jind Babel united, confusion 
doubly confounded. The tents were formed by fastening 
bamboo poles in the ground and throwing cloth over them, 
and spreading a piece of cloth on the ground for a carpet, 
on whicih the articles for sale were laid. Eveiything to 
be seen was well covered with sand. I was soon satisfied 
and glad to return to my peaceful room in the boat.” 

At Monghir the}'- were met by letters from Allahabad 
and from America, by the overland mail, filling their 
hearts with joy. But the tedious voyage became irksome 
to persons longing to be at the scene of their appointed 
labors. 

“Feb, 26. Heavy winds with clouds of sand greatly 
impeding our progress. These we are now to expect every 
day. The hot winds will soon come, and we are yet a 
long distance from Allahabad. We all begin to be much 
concerned. The boats move very slowly; and it is quite 
uncertain when we shall reach our journey’s end.” 

Having crossed the sandy waste, and entered upon the 
productive lands of central Bengal ; on the fifth of March 
Mr. Owen writes: '‘We have for a few days jjast been 
travelling through a beautiful country. To-day we passed 
Patna, a large city, highly celebrated, but as the sun was 
shining warm, a fine breeze was wafting us on, and we were 
desirous of making all possible speed while the wind so 
favored us, we did not stop. I begin to stammer Hindu- 
stani a little, and generally succeed in making myself 
understood to our servants and the boatmen.” 
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“Man-h 7. Dinapore. This is the spot, where the 
devoted Henry Martyn spent a considerable part of hia- 
missionarv life. Here he translated the New Testament 
into the Hindustani language. Last evening and this 
evening, I walke<i with feelings of peculiar interest over 
the place almost made sacred by his having dwelt here. 
No wonder his righteous soul was vexed from day to day. 
For not only are the natives deplorably corrupt, but some 
of the Europeans are not much better. My fejlings were 
harrowed at the disgraceful conduct of three or four 
Englishmen att the Ghaut this evening. No wonder Martyn 
exclaimed ‘ Why do the heathen rage, and the English 
peojile imagine a vain thing.’ Some of the greatest 
obstacles to the spre.id of the Gospel arise from the con- 
duct of those whom the natives regard as Christians.” 

W’'alkingon the bank of the river Mr. Owen was over-’ 
taken by a European indigo planter, who seemed desirous 
of forming his acquaintance. “ He asked me if I was pass- 
ing up the river. I replied in the affirmative, and that I 
stopped to spend the Sabbath. ‘Let me see,’ said he, ‘it 
is Sunday, is n’t it? Do you always stop so on Sundays ?’ ' 
‘We do, sir,’ said I. ‘But suppose you have a good wind, 
would yon not go on ?’ ‘ No, sir.’ ‘Ought you not. to take 
advantage of the blessing God gives us ? ’ ‘ Certainly, and . 

the Sabbath is one of his blessings, and we take advantage 
of it.’ He then turned the conversation to some other 
subject, and when I was about to leave, he insisted that I 
should come and spend the day with him. I told him that- 
I had company with me at the boat. He said they must 
all come too, and that he needed spiritual advice as well as 
others; for he had not been inside of a church in a long 
time. I tried to decline, but he insisted, and added that 
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he would send a palankeen for Mrs. M’Auley, and accom- 
panied lue to the hoat to get a.n answer, and kaving re- 
ceived one in the aJiinnative, he in a few minutes had a 
palankeen sent to us, together with a dish of strawberries, 
flowers, etc. The -wind blew very hard soon after "we went, 
and the sand flew in s\tch (puintities as almost to suffocate. 
We were however .sheltered, and spent the day more pleas- 
aiitl}', ill .several respects, than w'e could liavo done in the 
budgerow. 

The geutleinan had liis family assembled, and invited 
US to conduct worship. It "was an opportunity of doing 
good for which we felt truly thankful. He would not 
allow us to leave before evening, and perhaps it %vould 
have been imprudent for us to do so. We therefore had 
opportunity for religious conversation, which I pray may 
he followed Iiy the divme blessing, When Ave left, he. and 
his family aceoinpaiiied us to the boat. He aftenvards 
sent us several things to contribute to our comfort.” 

A.t Benares, Mr. Owen left the boats and his compan- 
ions. for the purpose of visiting the British missionaries 
stationed in that city. The day was profitably and pleas- 
antly spent in hearing of their methods of instruction, in- 
specting their schools, and in social intercourse. 

Early next morning, a candago. and horses Avere ready 
to caiT}" him on his AA^ay to overtake the boats; and his 
drive of s^^enteen miles was peculiarly pleasant. “ The 
mild coolness of the air, the brilliancy of the sky, and the 
stillness of everything around invited to meditation. Eew 
living objects were seen but some camels and cows accom- 
panied by their driA-'ers. Daylight seemed to come very 
soon and break the delightful chain of reflections, in which 
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I liad been engaged. I reached Chunar a little after sun- 
rise, and found the boats all safely anchored there,” 

At last, on the fifth of April, just eight months from 
the day of their leaving Boston, the missionaries came in 
sight of Allahabad, and of the British colors flying over its 
fort, l^ext morning they started early, but had not pro- 
ceeded far when they were met by Mr. Warren, who came 
down in a small boat to meet them. At the ghaut, or 
landing, Mr. Owen found his old friend and classmate, 
John E. Piwman, waiting to welcome him, and received a 
waim Amenoan grasp of the hand. Mr. Morrison had left 
Allahabad on the first of January, on his way to Saharun- 
pur, whence, after a short residence, he proceeded to Simla. 

“How pleasant it was to find an asylum from the heat 
and fatigue of these last three months, to get on American 
premises, and to meet with American faces. What a relief 
from the cramping, smothering, suffocating, scorcliing and 
baking, which we have been oMiged to endure in the 
budgerow. I think my poor sinful heart does feel grateful 
for the goodness of my heavenly Father, in bringing me 
through this long journey in so much mercy and safety. 
An.’angements have been made for me to live with brother 
Freeman, and I am now' sittiirg'.in the room that has been 
assigned to me. The doors are^'r^enj, and I have a lovely 
prospect by moonlight up and down tlie river.” 
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Al,I,AHA.BArt. ITS REUGIOUS CHARACTER, — THE MISSION 
STATION. — PRELIMINARY WORK OF THE MISSIONARY. 

Tlu' Jiau‘tion of tlio Ganges aud tJie Jumna lias from 
ancient, t.iint*.s been reg'urdod as one of the holiest, filaces in 
India. Prayaga, a Hindu city of great «‘xteut timl U'auty. 
the capital of an independent kingdom, on<*e stood on the 
peninsula between those tw'i> rivers. But time and neglect, 
and w’orse tlian all, the devastations of war, have left noth- 
ing of it Imt ruins. ..Hpon a paid of its site, and over the 
remains of its struidures of bri»*k, arose a later city of 
mud, to which the Mohammedan eni{>eror Akbar gave the 
name of Allahabad, the city of God. Under British rule, 
it is the capital of a district and province of the same 
name. It is fifty-three miles upthe 'river from Benares, and 
five hundred and fifty directly from Calcutta, or by the 
river, eight hundred, situated in 25° 27'' N. Lat., 81° 50'' E. 
Long., at the centre of the great plain of India. Erom the 
lower course of the Brahmaputra to the Indus, is about 
fifteen hundred miles ; and from the foothills of the Him- 
alaya to the high table land of Central India in one direc- 
tion and the sea in another, is a breadth of from three 
hundred to five hmidred miles. On that vast jilain, Allali- 
abad stands about six hundred and fifty miles from the 
eastern extremity, and about one hundred and seventy 
from the foot of the northward mountains. 

The district of Allahabad is very fertile, but not much 
more than one third of its area is under culture. Its 
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population in 1840, aiuouutod to over seven Imiidred and 
seventy-four tlitxisand, in thirty-nine tliousiind and eig'lity- 
three villages. Of tliat population six liundred and fifty- 
one thousand eight hundrt'd and seventy-seven were Hindus 
iunt one Inunlred au<] twenty-two thousand five hundred 
tunl twelve Mohanunedans. 

or the eity the j^opulatiou was sixty-five tiionsund and 
forty-six, divided between twenty oiu', thousand and thirty- 
one M'olianunedans and forty-four thousand and fifteen 
Hindus. 

An e.xteusive and strong fortitieation st.ood on the 
tongin^ of land between the Gauges and t.lie Jumna, c-om- 
pletely eommaudiug the navigation of hoth rivers. The 
eity now e.ontains a permanent judicial establishment, 
whence* periodical cirenits are made tlirough the province. 

The ground on which tin* eity stands is eonsidered by 
the Brahmans one of tlie holiest ]>laci-‘S in India the most 
holy f»f all river eouHiienees. Multitudes of pilgrims an- 
nually visit it in the hope of earning merit tluTeby. As 
many its two hundreil thousand have been known to arrive 
tlarn*. from religious motives, in one year; to bathe in th(^ 
sacred waler.s at that sacred spot being rec(mun<'nd('d to 
them by their sa<'ei*dotal guides as of eminent religious 
merit. ' 

For all these reas(»us Allahabad was early in tin; 
iiistory of Presbyterian missitms in India, st'leeb'd as one 
td tile mosl important .stations. The liev. Mr. M’Kwen, 
who couiuieiu'ed there in ISuti, was constrained by ill 
health to abandon it two years afh'vwards. Put his ]da,et> 
was immediati'ly supplied by the Rev. James Wilson, .sus- 
tained by the arrival of Mr. Morrison, w it bin a few weeks, 
and iu‘\t year, iiy Messrs, Fretnnan and Warren. At the 
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Hine of Mr, Owen’s arrival, throe missionary mini,st(TS 
were then', Mr. Mhrrisou having been removed to another 
station. 

Tlu^ inethtxls by which they prosecuted their woi'k 
wen' ])reat!hiug' in their own (ihapel for native Christia.us, 
and in the Itazara, and melas, wdiich at stat,cd seasons met 
by the river in their rudghborhoud, tea,cbing’ the native 
children, and dislribnting l)ooks and tracts, and by endeav- 
oring to live and keep everything about them in such a 
way as to recoirunend their Grospel message. And Uit ju’ojrer 
seasons in the year missiomrry toiirs were made with the 
purpose of preaching and distributing i)ot.)k.s, and convers- 
ing with the peo]de in the adjoining <'onutry. 

Next morning Mr. Owen (‘(jmnieru'iid Iiis studies with 
the Moonsiiee, that is, his Himlnstaiii teiu-her, whom he 
describes as a large black man dressed in white, with a 
white turban on his dead, and long Idack hair hanging 
over his shoukler-s. “ He took his seat by my side to bear 
me read, and. to assist me in giving utterance to some of 
the roughest sounds ever heard from a Inunan throat. 
With liim I am to spend several hours each day. for a long 
time btjfort; .1 can do much good to the dj iug soids a.i-oimd 
me.” 'When Mr. Owen showed him a copy of tlie Kar;iu, 
which he had broiight, with liiin from America:, as a 
Mohammedan, he was greatly pleased, and remarked that 
it was beautifully written, not eonceiving that it ha,d (;ver 
iH'eu desecrated by ]irin(. An arraugenu'ut wa,s m:id(' be- 
tween tliem 1(» read a portioji in it <iaily, Mr. Ovvt'u Innl 
read tin' wljole of it., witli his Amez*i«.«ijj pronunciation, 
before leaving home. 

That evening the missionaries of the stalion held, 1o- 
uether wiili their nowlv arrived friends, a meeiinn fm 
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prayer and thanksgiving to God for his care of the latter 
dnring their long and tedious journey. On the following 
&ihbath they joined the native Christians in (ielehratiug 
the Lord’s Supper. “ Before the distribution of the bread 
and wine. Brother Wilson, who was preaching, turaed and 
addressed a few' words to us, w'ho bad recently escaped the 
perils of th(i deei[>, and of the long journey uj) the Ganges, 
reminding ns of how fit an occasion it w'as for thanksgiv- 
ing, and renewed dedication of mu'selves to the service of 
our Saviour, and what a i^rivilege it was to unite with those 
dear people, who not long ago were degraded idolaters, 
I felt that it was indeed good to be here. Delightful the 
thought that however different Christians may he with 
regal'd to country, complexion or manner’s, w'e are all one 
in Christ. Could American Christians see w'hat I saw to- 
day, how' could any of them withhold their efforts for the 
conversion of tlie heathen. How deHghtful wull it be to 
meet in heaven souls brought there through our instru- 
mentality. This evening I preached in the English Pres- 
byterian church.” 

Allahabad, being an important post of the East India 
Company’s government, contained a considerable number 
of British residents. For their benefit there were Englisli 
services on the Sabbath; and persorrs of Presbyterian 
jrersuasion worshipired with the Araericarr missionaries. 
Accordingly there w'as work to be done in the English 
language: and tire missionary was not necessarily silent 
until he had learned Hindustani. 

He early became a useful member of the mission by 
teaching in the school a class of boys already aceprainted 
with English, The monring witk his Moonshee, the after- 
noon with his class, and assisting in the frequent religious 
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services in Enp^lish belonging to the station and among the 
British residents, fully occupied his time. He also took 
such part as be could in o{icasional servi(;es among the 
Hindu people. 

But the fer\u)r of the climate had also to be borne. It 
was the first of June, v^hen Mr. Owen wrote as follows: 
“We have been scorching for two months, the ground is 
dry and baked hard, and scarcely a blade of grass is to be 
seen anywhere, the air is hot, and feels, every evening 
when we go out, as if the atmosphere had been burning 
all day, like an immense oven; and when morning’s dawn 
comes, after the shades of a whole night have been resting 
upon the earth, scarc-ely any freshness seems to have been 
gained.” 

“When I attempt to preach here, I scarcely feel like 
the same person I was in America. All of my vigor 
appears to be gone, and I can hardly make any exertion. 
One can have no idea of the weakening and prostrating 
tendency of this climiite without experience.” 

“ Jnly 14. This morning I had a call troiri a young 
Biuhman, who seemed quite interested in the study of 
geography, and was desirons of seeing a maj), and especially 
one of Hindiistan. I gave him a tract in Hindi entitled 
* Hicodeimis, or the Inquirer,’ written by Mr. Wilson of this 
mission, I had seen him some weeks ago, aud had given 
him a copy of the Psalms in Sanskrit, with which he, this 
morning, expressed himself very well pleased. I read to 
him the first few verses of Oenesis. He is acquainted with 
the Sanskrit language, and a great reader of Hindu books. 
I endeavouid, with as much of the Hindustani language as 
I wuld command, to direct him to Jesiis as the only 
Saviour.” 
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'■July 20. This iiioi’uin^ AVI' fonuflthat. t]u‘ Jiim’tia h*a,(l 
risfii S(‘v<'ral tVet. Omiuj;.? tlie and \V£i.s rolling- jnist onr 

kuusa with vehx'ity. The air is now wry damp, and 
tk' wnatluT unlii.-althy. Much sickness prevails. Many 
ul' tile !iiitives an- dyiu<x <»f cholera.” 

■*8cpi.2. An interesting ymiug man Itoiu Cidml has 
recently eome. ;iud we iiavt; ejigjiged him to reimiiji with 
lih. lie is very desirous of Iciiming the. English language, 
Avhieli '! am to tea, eh him, while he teaches me Persian. 
He sjM'aks i lie Persian as his mother tougut'. I uoav s])end 
tiiree or tour hours a day with him. His mind is in a 
very interesting state in regard to religion. He unk'sita- 
tingiy av<ovs his disbelief in Mohammedanism, tlu* religion 
iu winch ]u‘ Avas trained, and declares his hcdief in Christ- 
ianity, and often takes ccccasion to sp*>ak his views and 
feelings,” 

“ oO. hast evening wt' mcd in thc‘ (diureh, for the 
jiiirjio.si' of constituting the Pi'cshytc'ry cd AJIaliahad. 
Hroilier Wdlson being the* oldest member of tlje mission, 
acccjvding to tk* dirc'ction of the General Ass(*m]>ly, 
preaehed tlu.* sermon from 1 Tim 4: 14, and after the serv- 
ices constitutial the Presbytery with prayer, and prc'side.d 
until a njoderator Ava,s elioseu.” He was himself chosen 
moderator and Mr. O^en stfited clerk. 

Oet. 3. Bahhath. Administered the sacrament of thi< 
Lord’s Su])]>e]' t}u'.s evc'iiing, and felt }mieh as.sisianee and 
freedom, Thaviiks to niy Heavenly Father for His ri<;h 
iuereic's. O may I evk- maintain a close walk witli Him, 
and live mider tk; eomstant light of His eomitenam'e.” 

'• Oet. 12. Last evening we met wdth the ehajdain a.nd 
some of tin* pions civilians and their ladies, for j)rayer and 
i-onvc'rsation on missionarv subiects. This is desigmsl t<> 
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b<* a ou the Hoeoncl Monday o^anxiii^’ of 

cveyv month. The ehapliiin is a very pious man, and dis- 
]*osed to he quite h’ioridJy Avitli ns, TJio civilians until 
Avliom me meh are also our warin fnxaids, and slunv us 
inueli Iciininess.” 

*■ Get. lo. The rains have long since ceased ; the ground 
has become dry ; th(‘ erojis hav’^e nearly rij)eu(‘d, and tlie 
cold season is fasl. apj»roaeliiug. The ])oor na,tiv<is are now 
very busy, day and night, in Avatching tlieir grain, i>roteet- 
iug il from the dcju’edations of catthi and birds. Only 
ganh'ns and sjtots of ground desigju'd to be kt'pt Avilli 
special care, are enclosed. The enelosur<\s consist, generally 
of mud walls, sonietinn's of brielc. As the grain is sown 
ACry thick, and groAVS vtwy liigli, it is neee.s.sary that those 
Avatehing it should ha.ve an (levated [xesition, to enable 
tlami to survey it. thoj-onghly in every direction. Tc; {d'lV<*t 
this, a i’cAV poles are lixed in the ground, which are made 
to sup|.»ort a rudely eonstrn<'t(‘d platfoiTU, on which they 
remain staticmed, proba-ted hy a slight eovering overhead 
from t1u‘ sun by day, and t.he da.mpn<'ss ]>y night, and 
making free use of their slings, or bows and arrows. When 
I rl<l(‘ out t'arly in tlu' morning, a Jiundri'd shrill voices 
may he lu'avd dilving away the inuuonst* tlneks of }>arrots, 
Avhieli are t'xeeedingly destruetiAUi to the grain. 

This is usually (-unsidered the most unhealthy sea, son 
of the \ear. Fevers ari' AU*ry prc-V'alent. I haAn- had a 
slight at lack, and ha,ve been feAmrish jtuost of the time for 
IVAo oi- tlnvt' AA(!eks, Life is awfully nnei'riain iu Ihis 
elinude. tStuue have recently been Amry siuhh'uly cut down. 
Peeiiliai-ly afvplieable liere is tin* admonition, Be yt' always 
H'ady.” 

Soon after penning t.hesc words he vA’-as himself laid 








upon a bed of sickness, to whicb. he was confined several 
wetiks. About the middle of ITovember, and before he had 
entirely recovered, he set out with Mr- Wilson on a mis- 
* sionary tour, through parts of the Doiib and Bundlecund 
districts. He returned to Allahabad soon after the begin* 
ning of January greatly impi'oved in health, and equipped 
with valuable experienct^ for another part of evangelical 
labor. 

Prom the Report of the AllaJiabad Mission made for 
the year (dosing 0(it. 1, 1841, we learn of the w'ork in 
whic^h the missionaries were there engaged. Mr. Warren 
superintended the press, and conducted its complicated 
correspondence, wdiile studying the native languages, 
preaching in Hindustani to a simill (congregation in a 
room of the printing office, and occasionally in English. 

, Mr. Freeman managed the business of bookbinding, con- 
ducted the orphan school for boys, a Hindustani Bible 
class and Sunday school, with occasional preaching in 
English, study of the native languages, siiperintendency of 
buildings, &( 2 . Mr. Wilson, at that time the best versed 
in the laiiguage, w^as employed in revising and translating 
portions of the Old Testamimt in Hindustani, (correcting 
proofs for the press, preaching to the native church, preach- 
ing in the bazars, superintending bazar schools, and in 
occasional English preaching. Mr. Owen’s time was given 
chiefly to diligent study of the native languages, to teach- 
ing in the school, preaching in English, and going to the 
bazar with a native assistant. His knowledge of Hindi 
and Hindustani he was building up with great care upon 
a broad and deep foundation in the Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian: a knowledge which subsequently did him valuable 
service in argument with learned Brahmans and Moham- 
medans. 
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The missionaries conducted two English services every 
Sabbath, one in the inoi'ning and one in the evening, the 
former being generally attended thinly, and the latter 
very well, averaging about thirty j>ersons. Monthly <x>n- 
cert of prayer was regularly observed, <.'onducted alternately 
by Mr. MTntosh of the Baptist mission, and the Rev. J. 
Wilson. They had built a neat and conrinodious chapel 
on one side of the pul>lit; square, in tlie centre of the native 
city, where Mr. Wilson attended and preached once a week 
and sometimes oftener, and there als<j Mr. MTntosh and 
Mr. Owen with native assistants ministered ea(‘.h once a 
week. 

Besides their regular stated work, they all went out, as 
circumstances directed, to the landings on tht? river, and 
other plac'es of (ioncourse to converse with whoms<>ever tliey 
found accessible. 

Seven bazar schools were kept up ; tw^o at the exjsense 
of the mission, in which the attendance had averaged, in 
the course of the year, twenty, in one, and twenty-five in 
the other. Tw'o were supi)orted by Mr. Montgomery, the 
English magistrate, averaging from sixteen to tw(mty. And 
three were supported by Mr. Eraser, an English resident, 
in which the average attendanc-e was from tw<ilve to six- 
teen. Mr. Frast'r and some other friends of the mission 
had built a Ixouse for one of the schools, which served also 
the jmrpose of a (ihapel, in a small bazar. 

The children, while assembled in those schools, were 
chiefly engaged in reading the Gospels and tracts and other 
elementary books, which the missionaries had prepared. 
But as they wun'e all taught by Hindus and Mussulmans, 
the teachers (.‘in braced every oportunity to substitute their 
own books, when they could without detection. And the 
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j);u-e)il.s would often tnliTe tlie ehildivii away aw soon as they 
wore ul lie to oani a few /u’tr, by any other mean.s. Such 
schools liad not nnd expectation of thi'iii, but were con- 
tinued in jio]»('. Kcitause it was found that children who 
attended did carry away with then), and circulate in their 
measure some aecjuaintaxice with Clnistianity, which tak- 
ing- its ]taj-t in leaveniui>‘ society Juight facilitate future 
labors, bidterly some of those children had heL>‘nn cojne 
with their teaehej-s to the Hindustani worship on tin Sah- 
balh. 

Also t<i rw'o xiatiAes, Patras and KSinieon, the missiona- 
ries ex[)ress their oldieali<»ns for rahialde assistauci*. 

x\ plan was uhont the same tiun* pro}>oscd for tlie 
erc.wtioa ttf iui Enu,iish seliool, in whieli Enro[>ean seienee 
should be eoniieeted witlj i-eli^h>us instruction. The mis- 
sion:iri('.s exjn‘(‘ss themselves tis not nay sani4’umc ahout its 
immediate success, yet with eontideneo in its nltimato 
benefits; and add, “T'ln* mmv we see of India., of the work 
to be done, aiid of the xnatt'i'ials with which it has to he 
done, the more stron^’ly ar<.‘ our hop,‘s direeted to good 
Eng'li.sh schools schools in which a thorough English 
edncaium, along- with a good edneatiou in the rernacidar, 
will i>e given, a.s the iiunseries in whi<’h the only native 
ministry that deser\eK tliethe, xuime xnust be vt'ared. Tt will 
be, iii be.st, a <iwa.rtish miuistiy — a, mere secondary aiixi- 
lian force tliat will, for many gemerations to come, be 
gatliered from lunoug those who have merdy a iiatbu' 
educa.tioii. and a little Chnstia.n tiuixiing.” jVb'iition is 
made of the great r<>snlts of the plan adopted hy the East 
India tkunpany in edneating young native,s in thorough 
Eiu'ojteau milila.ry tactics, and tin* {pxestion suggt'st.i'd : 
Mav not "tlie ,samo ainouut of wisdom and skill vin-orouslv 
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<‘uiplov<-‘tl iu drilling tlu; luitive agency, wliicli i« to labor 
in the iiioro] renovation of India, in due time prodiKM? 
equal results f ” 

About th(^ same time to which tlie altove refers, that is 
the summer of 184d. the First Presbyterian Olmrch of 
Albany, IS!. T., jn’ocured and presented to tlie Board of 
E'oreign Alissiuns a pln!oso]>hical apparatus for th<‘ High 
School at Alla hal)ad. 

The youjig lUcin from Afghanistan, mentionecl by Alr, 
Owun, was Dost M(»ha.inined, son of an Ameer in the 
setuuee of a brother of tli<‘ reigning Iviug at. Ca,bnl, Shah 
Snjah. While st.udying English with Mr. Owen and 
teaihing him Persian, he oftmi tunied the eoinawsntion to 
the siilrject of Christianity, and in a shoit time declared 
his purpose to embrace its faith. He wi’ote to hi.s father 
to inform him t>f the cliange iu his eonvietimis. Several 
letters w'ere exehaug<‘d betw<‘en tliem iu the course of 
wliieh the father expi’ossed his displeasure, and finally 
brok<' off the (Jorrespondence. The y<,)ung man seemed 
to he greatly distressed, but a,dhered to his profession of 
faith, ami eutwvd into missionary work as a.n assistant. 
He would often go with Mr, Owen or Mr. Wilson to the 
bazar, a,ud tala' u]> the argument with Mohannm‘<!ans, 
ap]>ealijig to their own t'x})erieneo, and usii\g his jwaetieal 
kn(.>vvledge of their religi<m with gniai. effect. 

Prom the mission pivss at Allahabad tlu'n' had issued 
alrt‘a<ly upwards of 73,000 {‘oj>ies of various works, amonnt.- 
i Lig to 3,34t),(S80 ])ages. And the hooks of Gcmesis, Exodus, 
Psalms, Proverl>s, Alatthew and John, in Hindustani, luid 
becai r<n'is('d, ami iu part translated, and four original 
tracts, two in Jlindnstani and two in Hindi, iiad been 
.prepared by Mr. Wilson. 
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In that jear, which was the first in the history of the 
fully organized mission, the missionaries eo\mted to Allah- 
abad were five married ministers with their wives, and the 
Eev. Joseph Owen, Bnt one of the five, at the date of the 
report, was still on his way from America, and one, on 
account of feeble health had, from the month of January, 
been absent in the hill country, at Sabathu. 

At Lndiaua, the original station, only three ministers 
and a printer, with their wives, and a native catechist, had 
done the work of the mission, one who was counted in the 
report, had not then arrived. To Sabathu there belonged 
only one minister and his wife ; to Saharunpur, one mar- 
ried minister, and one teacher, with their wives, and one 
unmarried minister and one catechist. This station had 
its ecclesiastical «,‘onuection with the Ref. Presbyterian 
church. 

In the Purruckabad mission, only Puttehgurh was yet 
occupied, and there four ministers with their wives were 
employetl, together with one teacher, one native catechist, 
jind one native assistant. 

The nature of the work done was, with exception of 
printing, the same at all the Stations, consisting of preach- 
ing at regular appointed places, c.onver.sation with the 
people, distributing books, teaching in the native and Eng- 
lish languages, I’etuling of the Scriptures and woi’ship with 
the pupils, who chose to attend, (ionducting boarding 
schools for orphans, translating the Scriptures and religious 
hooks and tracts, and in itinerating for. preaching, conversa- 
tion and distributing books, generally over the country, 

Lodiana and Allahabad were the printing stations. At 
the former nearly 60,000 copies of books had been issued, 
making 2,240,000 pages, in the Hindustani and Punjabi, 
languages. 
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A 11 these stations excepting Saharunpur, were organizcnl 
into one body as the Synod of Northern India, consisting 
of the three Presbyteries of Lodiana, Purruckabad and. 
Allahabad. 

In March, 1842, Mr. and Mrs. Levi Janvier on their 
fi'oin Calcutta to Allahabad, wei’e met by Mr. Owen 
at Benares. They were accompanied by the Eev. J. Bay 
and his wife. Por a time, four of the former members of 
the Philadelphian Society at Princeton were fellow-pres- 
byters of the Allahabad mission. Mr. Morrison mean- 
while was residing at Simla and pursuing work as his 
health would admit; and as Janvier’s final destination was 
Lodiana, his residence at Allahabad was brief. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POIHTLATIDN, LANGUAGES AN» REEIGTOUS CHANGES IN 
UPPER INBIA, ANB THE REUATTONB <1F THE 
PEESEYTERIAN mSSION THERETO. 

Thai part of tlie great valh'v of Up})L'i' ludia lyiug 
wc'st ward frou» AlUiIuibad, whidi Mauii ciills the “Middle 
Laud,” if! the jmrest seltlouieut of the Aryan race east of 
the Punjab, It was tJiere that tlie Bruhinaniea] ivligiou 
th‘Veloped most eousisttuitly in all its rites, laws and easte 
distiuetiuns. One of th(‘ itest autliorities on the sulijeet 
asserts that it is tlu' only provine<? ()f India to the soeial 
eonditiou i>f whieli the laws of Maun accurately ap[>ly. 
Elsewhen* a large part of the population consists of rion- 
Aryau aboriginal tribi's, or is of ini.ved descent, and 
practices a great iliversity of religions rites. Aryan ])urity 
of ldoo<i and Brahmanieal sact'rdotalisni, wdth its peculiaj’ 
sysTem of religion, maintained their pronde.st integrity-' in 
the “Middle Land,” Caste, wliieh in .s(une other quarters 
is the distinction between victor and vanquished, was therii 
the fruit of a peae<‘ful development of privilege among a 
hoiu>)geueuus {H>oph‘, and an t>bjeet of attaehmeiit to the 
lowest as to the liigliest. For to liave pla.ee in even an 
lunuble caste was unspeaWbJy better than to have no caste. 
And Himlu relighui was so far supm-ior to the mis<‘r!ibie 
superstitions of the aboriginal tribes that it was also an 
lionoraide distimliou, Allahabad also stands witliiti the 
country where, in live sixth century B. C.. Buddhism arose, 
and established its fh*st dominion, and from v^hich it wa.s 
long suhsequently expidled by nwiving Brahmanism. 
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ra that H„..lu jutognty was invaded by the Jtf.dam., 
n 'dans win, planting the seat of their mfe in the Punjab 
n Im.ately extended their authority over the whole land.’ 
1 he Hindus, though suMued to foreign allegiaiu-o re- 
letamed their religious ami soeial pracdieos, and the more 
teiiaeira.sly that those jiraetices now became the bado-e of 
an enda.i,gen.d ethnic integi-ity. As their- Br-ahmanieal 

t r“ ««l»rieritv to 

- . ligiiies whom tlioy had sulidued or expelled, so now 

,.' 31 !, *" “ fthtli, maintained 

m-l V ■' ‘r , *'“• ‘l>"m bniW, and 

im- Ws T'' “’'‘tit"'!'' of their 

iinad. IS Ihe »t,j.er,onty of Mohamiiiedaiiisni. as a reli- 

nro' T ’ .'Ot it never made miieh 
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drod years. And that polytheism was then a far less 
compacted system tlian Brahmanism was fifty years ago. 

Since the estahiishment of tht' British government in 
that country, the Mohammedan and Hindu populations 
live side by side in the enjoyment of equal religious free- 
dom; the latter noting upon the basis of national preju- 
dice and affections, the former upon the pride of earlier 
lordship. 

The Anieric*an Preshytt'rian missions are planted among 
Hindus of the jjurest Aryan des(;eut. and on the head- 
quaiters of the once powerful Mougul empire, and where 
Mohammedans still form a large part of the jiopulation. 
Consequently two languages were to he acquired, and two 
entirely diffei’ent religions encountered l)y the missionaries ; 
Mohammedanism being the w()rship of one Grod, in one 
person, without any sensible form; and Hinduism the 
idolatry of legions of gods under various forms ; the wor- 
shi]> of the one being simple prayer and praise, that of the 
latter, ceremonial in the extreme. The two languages are 
the Hindi and the Urdu, or Hindustani, The fonner, a 
modem descendant of the Sanskrit which clings closely to 
its ancestor in the substance of its words, with character- 
istic changes in form, is the favorite literary language of the 
Hindus. Hindustani is spoken in addition to their local 
dialect by almost, all natives in the northern and central 
]>rovinces. It appears to have been formed out of the 
Braja Bhaka, a Sanskrit language spoken on the banks of 
the Jumna, and the Prakrit belonging to the extensive 
empire of which Kauouj was the capital, and after the 
Mohammedan invasion, intermingled with elements of 
Arabic and Persian. By the invaders it was called ITrdu- 
Zaban, the camp language, and cultivated to its greatest 
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"purity at the chief seats of Llohammedan power in Delhi 
and Agra; but also latterly at Luckno-vv. 

By the begitmiug of the second year of his resi<ienee in 
Allahabad, Mr. Owen had so far mastered this most com- 
monly spoken tongue as to use it with ease in conversation 
and preaching. Early in August, 1842, he was again 
prostrated by fever. When recovering, partly from desire 
to engage as soon as possible in such work as he was able 
to do, and partly with a view to strengthen his health, ho 
undertook, in company with Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, a mis- 
sionary toTir in a boat up the Granges. 

“At Karra, thirty -six miles from Allaliabad in a direct 
line, but much more by the river, we had the boat drawn 
up into a little cove, and stopped for the night. While 
making this movement, we passed under a very high bank, 
a vast heap of ruins, so cut away by the Granges, that 
bricks and other remnants of ancient buildings were ex- 
posed to view, forty or fifty feet below the surface. Karra 
is but a heap of ruins as far as the eye can reach from this 
bank. When the great city, whose remains we see here, 
was flourishing, I do not know that anybody can tell. 
Certainly the date must extend back many centuries, 
A small town now stands in the midst of the desolation.” 
As is the missionary practice, wherever the oppoidunity 
offered, he went into the bazar to preach. A large number 
were assembled, and aided by Simeon, a native assistant, 
he continued to proclaim to them the gospel, as long as 
his strength would allow. Next morning he rose early 
and walked into the great burying ground, for which 
Karra is celebrated. “ It is truly an immense city of the 
dead. It appears to bo about u mile wide, and from twn 
to three miles long. Its whole appearance gives evidence 
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tliat it is the urork of an age long gone hy. When the 
generations, whose dust lies here, were on the stage of life, 
it is difficult to say. One thing is certain, that they were 
all Mohammedans. For the Hindus never bury their 
dead, while the Mohammedans do so always. The struc- 
ture of the tombs is also in Mohammedan style. The 
common grave is designated by an elevation of mason 
work, constructed of brick and mortar, either round or flat 
on the top. Where a family i.s interred, a platform of 
Innek and mortar is placL'd over the whole ; and from this, 
ttnunJl are elevated for the individuals respectively whose 
remains lie lieneath. The higher cla.sses have buildings of 
dilfereut sizes, according to their wealth and rank, erected 
over thmn. Th('»se over the nobles and princes are set np 
with gi'eat expense and splendor. Tombs of all these 
vai'ieties are to lie seen in this vast cemetery; but those of 
the rich as well a.s of the poor are crnmhling to ruins. The 
piles are falling down, the bricks are scattered about, and 
many of the sepulchres have been almost undermined, and 
washed away hy the floods formed during the rains. The 
whole is a dismal sight. Here was once a large, wealthy 
and splendid city ; but all that now remains of it is this 
scene of gloomy desolation. Probably very few, if any, 
<.>f the names of those whose ashes lie here, are now 
known.” 

As the missionaries were unable to pro(‘(3ed on their 
way, l)ecanse of the strong opposing -wind and rapid stream, 
Mr. Owen returned in the evening to preach in the bazax. 

“A man stood near, and attempted to int(!rrupt me by 
asking questions. He evidently car(;d very little about 
wdiat he said, his design being to defeat my purpose. But 
as stune of the questions were important in themselves, and 
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helped me to state some points, more explicitly tlian I 
otherwise mi<iht have done, I answered them in my dis- 
course to the people. Other questions, which were trivial, 
I did not notice. When 1 had done, some attempted to 
hoot at me, hut others treated mo ivith politeness, and fol- 
hnved me to the boat, for books. How much love, for- 
bearaiKje and faith a missionary needs for his work.” 

Of the -willingness of the people to receive books he 
remarks that a principal motive is “very likely curiosity, 
and that desire which is so prominent a feature of the 
Hindu character, to take eagerly anything of value wdiich 
costs them nothing. But He, -udiose word is contained in 
these little volumes, is able to bless it abundantly to the 
destruction of Satan’s Kingdom, and the building up of 
his owui. May He in mercy do so, to the salvation of these 
precious souls, and the glory t)f his great name,” 

On another occasion, when Mr. Ovren was preaching in 
a village, a Brahman attempted to interrupt him by disputa- 
tion, and to confound him by repeating a string of words 
from the shasters, which Mr. Owen was confident he did not 
understand. “I told him tliat it \vas very unjirofitable 
and foolish to stand there reciting words, -which neither 
he nor those around him knew the meaning of; and open- 
ing the Grospel of John, at the third chapter, said “Here is 
something from the true shasters, the Word of G-od whic'h 
is designed for ail, not for Brahmans only, and whi<di all 
may understand.’ As I read, I asked the people whether 
it was not plain and intelligible : and all mssented that it 
was. I took occasion to I’emark how like the Pharisees of 
old the Brahmans are, and that these are as ignorant of 
the nature of the imw birth as Nicodemus was. I read 
and explained as far as the 16th verse, and all listened verv 
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tlie other American members of that mission were Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. Wilson. Among them he had a variety of 
oeenpations, but chiefly preaching in Urdu and Hindi ; in 
the former, to the Orphan schools, and others who com- 
posed the native congregation, and in the latter, to the in- 
habitants of a village not far distant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Janvier having been appointed to the 
stati<m at Lodiana, he went with them on a preaching tour, 
as far as Delhi. The missionary method of travelling by 
land was primitive and independent, not of choice, bnt of 
necessity. All things they needed had to be carried with 
them. Travelling was safe only during the cool of the 
morning and evening. They had small tents to sleep in at 
night, and meanwhile they sent on their large tents ten or 
twelve miles forward, to be ready for their arrival before 
the heat of the day. 

“Oct, 16, Sabbath. A busy, pleasant day. Preached 
this morning in a village to some twenty people, most of 
whom gave good attention.” “The word of God has ap- 
peared to ]ne very precious in this desert. Though we are 
far away from the great congregations of God’s people, we 
are not alone nor lonely, and are very far from being un- 
happy. We feel that it is good to be here, where we have 
oppoi’timities of making known to the poor heathen that 
Gospel whicli we have found to be so precious.” 

In the afternoon they assembled their servants for 
divine service. “ Soon after, a crowd from the village 
assemliled around our tents, to whom we preached until 
wo thought that prudence required us to stoji. Hot more 
than tvio or three attempted to disturb us by asking use- 
less questions. May the seed that we have sown to-day 
spring up and bear fruit to the glory of God. 
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Ihiily iiin I inad):* to fctd that the conversion of these 
heathen is to he aeoom} dished not by might, nor l)y power, 
but by the Spirit of Jehovah. 

Jt is har<l. work to piuaeh in the midst of a niiiltitude 
whose thoughts and hearts seem to be intent on any other 
suitject than mi that which is nearest t<.> the speaker’s 
heai’t.” 

At tlie city of Aligurh, the missionary tents wei*e 
2 »itehed. on the 22nd of October, near the parade ground 
of the British military station. 

'* We v'ere deligiited witli the beauty of the jilace. The 
roads are in fine condition, made of Kankar, or a kind of 
limestone, jierfectly level and hai’d. One in particular we 
admired, and thought it the most beautiful we had seen in 
India, Tt e.vtends about two miles from the station, and 
is shaded on both si<.les with trees. The scenery around is 
very pleasant, and we judged, fi’om all that ive could ob- 
serve, that the place must i>e healthy. The city is large, 
the bazar very extensive, and filled with a Imsy throng*. I 
wonder that no missionary has been stationed here. It 
apj)ear.s to me highly desirable that our Board should send 
two missionaries here as soon as possible.” 

Next day they preached to a native audience of a dif- 
ferent character from what they had fonnd in the villages. 

“The people are far more intelligent, and tlie Urdu 
language is here used. We felt the difference this morn- 
ing very sensibly.” 

“Two missionaries well acquainted with the native 
dialect, would here find a lai*ge field for preaching, and 
might also have a school under their suijerintcndence. I am 
more and more impressed with the importance of making 
education a prominent branch of missionary labor. Not 
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that I think education should be substituted foi' preaching ; 
for this is the means of God’s own appointment, by wbicli 
He will save them that believe ; but education should be 
conducted with the special view of rendering preaching in 
this country more efficient, that is, of raising up a native 
ministry. We foreigners, from the nature of the case, can 
seldom, if ever, become able to speak the language like the 
natives ; and besides, if we could, enough preachers for the 
whole of India can never be sup25lied from America and 
Europe, The great body of j>reaehers through whose more 
direct instrumentality this country will be converted, must 
be from among the natives themselves. They Icnow their 
owm languages better than wo can ever learn them, are 
familiar with the character of their countrymen, know their 
modes of thought, and the style of address best adai)ted to 
gain their attention, and instruct and convince them, are 
acquainted with their customs, and can also endure this 
withering climate better than we. While therefore we 
ought to endeavor, for the i>resent, to i^reach and translate 
and write their languages as well as w^e can, and to he un- 
ceasing in these labors, we ought also to be unceasing in 
efforts to train up, as soon as possible, a learned and jjious 
native ministry, who may translate the Word of God so as 
to be understood by all, and who may be able to address 
all the j)eoj)le, in the cities and villages, in the ways best 
adapted to enlighten and convince. If there were a dozen 
such men in a city like this, what wtmders th<?y might ac- 
complish through divine assistance. How happy -will the 
day he wdien in all the villages through which we have 
recently been travelling, there shall be stationed village 
pastors.” 

On leaving Delhi, Mr. Owen in comj)any witli Mr, Scott, 
spent Sabbath, the 6th of Hovember, in a neighboring vil- 
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laj^e, AvlitTc they preaehed iiicrniiig and eveniiit;’. Proceed- 
ing thence upon thtur way, preaching in the to^\^ls and 
village!?, and distriljuting hooks and tracts, they came on 
the fifth day afterwai'ds to Muttra. There they stopped 
at the Bungalow of Mr. Ross, a patrol ofiicer, who enter- 
tained th(*m kimliy. In his company they visited Bindra- 
hau, about five miles from Muttra, on the Jumna, where 
the Hindus believe that Krishna became incarnate. Marks 
of a pair of feet were pointed out to them where the god 
alighted. 

“At one peculiarly sacred place, we stopped, expressing 
a desire t<.> look into it. The men ai’ound said it could not 
be opened then, as the god was asleep. I asked them 
when he would awake. They replied, “At evening.” 
And w'hat will he do then? Will he arise and walk 
out ? Ko. Does he never come out. ? Ko. How do 
you know when he is awake ? We know. How do you 
know? We have evidence. What evidence? Your god 
always stays there, never stirs, never comes out. And how 
can you tell whether he is awake, or asleep ? Ho definite 
ans-wer was given ; and I then repeated Psalm 116: 4-8, 
and pointed to the true God whom we worship. After 
speaking of his perfections, I directed their attention to 
the true incarnation,” “You say, that Krishna became 
incarnate here. How let me tell yon who did become in- 
caimate. The Son of the Great God became incarnate at 
a village to the westward called Bethlehem. And why did 
he become incarnate? This question I answered. Bro. 
Scott then preached. After this we gave away a few 
books. Bnt the people seemed to be mad on their idols. 
We distributed sevei’al books through the city, as we 
passed, and all seemed glad to receive them.” 
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“ISTov. 12. Visited Muttra this morning, and spent 
several hours in taking a general survey of it. Its ghats 
and temples are numerous and costly. It is emphatically 
a city wholly given to idolati'y. 

It was anciently a very wealthy city. Mahinood, the 
first great Mohammedan invader of India, entered it in 
the eleventh century and found its temples most splendid, 
filled with gigantic idols of pure gold, having eyes of 
rubies. In one was set a saiiphire of extraordinary 
magTntude. Having reduced those rich objects to then* 
constituent elements of gold and jewels, he loaded with 
them a long train of camels, and caiTied them to G-hizni.” 

From Muttra the missionaries went to A.gra, where they 
were entertained by the Hev, C. Gr. Ofirander, a G-erman 
missionary in eounection with the English Church Mission- 
ary Society. While at Agra, they visited the celebrated 
Taj, ei-eeted by Shah Jehan, in honor oO his favorite wife. 

“As we came near the Taj, the first object to take our 
attention was the lofty gate-way. Around this are large 
Arabic inscrij>tious, formed by laving black stone into 
white marble. But we could not stop to look long at these. 
Our eyes had caught somi'thing beyond far more attractive. 
There was a lovely garden divided by a broad avenue, 
ornamented with courses of water and jets d' eav„ and 
bordered bv Cypress trees, and at the end of which, op- 
posite to whei’e we were, stood the exquisitely beautiful 
Taj. No description can adequately represent this most 
charming view. The brightest picture that the imagina- 
tion ever conceived of the abodes of fairies might seem to 
bo here realized. The marble, of which the Taj is built, 
had veiT inm'h the appearance of mother of pearl, at that 
distance. The octagonal body of the building itself, the 
dome, the minarets, and the carved .net-work of the Avin- 


dows, all seemi'd tu ht; of tlii« material. It stands on a 
squ-uv, elevated ten or twelve feet above the level of the 
ground. The stej^s bv which this is ascended ai'e con- 
cealed. The pavement is of white marble, and on each 
corner cd the square stands u minaret of the same material. 

On approaeliing tin; door of the Taj, a variety of Mo- 
saic Work meets the eye, principally imitations of plants, 
and flowers, but rather stiff, and not so delicate and rich 
as that in Delhi, On entering, the eye is almost bewildered 
by a s])leudid display of the tinest net work, carved from 
pure white marble, inclo.smg two sarcophagi. These, to- 
gether with the inelosure, are very richly ornamented with 
Mosaics, On one sarcophagus is the name of Bhah Jehan, 
and on the other that of Mumtaz Malial, his favorite . 
Queen. She was also called Taj Bibi, i. e., Lady Taj. 
Dircetlv beneath these, in a lower storj, are two others ex- 
actly corresp)onding in appearance, and finish, and under 
those is the place of sepulture. Over the room where we 
stood was the dome. 

From the platform of the Taj we looked off directly 
into the Jumna. The garden of many acres appeared from 
one of the minarets like a forest. We afterwards walked 
around it. It is by far the most beautiful of the many 
beautiful gardens I have seen iu India. 

From this we went to the fort, which also stands on the 
Jumna. It is built of red granite. Within this the great 
Akbar once held his' court. It is now almost entirely 
deserted ; but time and changes of governments seem to 
have had little effect upon its solid walls. The ground 
entraiK'e remaius as it was, being a succession of inclined 
jjlanes, so constructed, the stones with which they are 
paved being cut into grooves, that horses, and even car- 
riages may pass up and down. The marble palace is 
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pleasantly situated on the banks of the Jumna. Althoiudi 
it is rich and splendid, it draws little admiration from one 
who has just seen the Taj. Still it is in a high degree in- 
teresting on account of the recollections attached to it, 
having been the residence of some of the most celebrated 
conquerox’s of the east.” “ Hei'e was the court of Akbar, 
the greatest of the Mongol emperors, indeed one of the 
great(!st of eastern kings. But silence reigns throughout 
those apa.rtments now. The ghny and power, once so fax- 
famed, have long since come to an end.” 

“We visited the Goverumeixt College, in which English, 
Arabic and Persian ai-e taught; the vernacular also, but 
no religion, except the Hindu and Mohammedan.” 

“ Hov. 15. Visited Secundra to-day. Here is Akbar’s 
tomb, a great curiosity, but difficult to describe. It .stands 
in a large garden, larger than the one in which is the Taj, 
but not so beautiful. The gateway was once large and 
elegant, but is now going to ruins.” 

“ We breakfasted with Mr. Hoerle, one of Mr. Offan- 
der’s associates. He lives in the entrance to a tomb of one 
of Akbar’s queens. The girls’ school is in the mausoleum 
itself. The boys’ school is in the mausoleum of another 
of his queens, who is supposed to have been a Christian, a 
Portuguese, as thei-e is no inscription in the usual Moham- 
medan style on the sarcophagus. Probably it was through 
her influence that the Jesuit missionaries wei-e called to 
Akbar’s eoui-t, axid kept there so long. These schools, 
under Mr. Hoexde’s cax-e, are quite interesting. In the 
boys’ school are 161, and in the girls’ 116. They earn a 
largo amount towxirds their support by various kinds of 
manual labor.” 

“ Hear Mr. Offander’s are some curious stones which 
have i-ecently beexi excavated. From these it appears that. 
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about two limidrecl years ago, there wais in Agra a colony 
of Englishmen and Dutchmen, of whom we ha%’'e no histor- 
ical ac-eonnt. The stones are in the Mohannnedan style, 
and of a cb.ea,p order. One of the inscriptions is this, 
‘Here lies the body of John Drake Haine, Anno Domini 
1637. E. R. fecit. A. Domini 1647.’ Of the i*est, some in 
English, aiid some in Dutch, the earliest date "was 16:27, 
and the latest, 1679.” 

On their return journey the missionary party i'»reaehed 
in many large villages, in some of them several times, and 
in general the people listened attentively. At Kan on j 
they spent four days. Much interest was awakened by 
their appearance. People came in great nnmbers aroimd 
their tents daily, and instruction was given by one or other 
of them almost constantly. 

One day they took a few hours tt> survey the ruins of 
the old city. In days of Buddhist superiority, Kanouj was 
a great Buddhist city. In the decline of that religion, it 
passed ovei' to the I’ivai faith and became the centre of 
‘ Orthodox Brahmanism, and supplied Bralimairical teachers 
to Bengal, whose descendants are still known as Kulin 
Brahman.s.’^ Mahmoud of Gliizni carried from it spoils of 
immense value. The fort was about two miles long, but 
is now a heap of brick and earth. We saw only a small 
piece of the an<uent wall remaining. Everything of ancient 
Hindu structure seems to have been brought entirely to 
ruin, and almost to non-existence. One or two ancient 
temples are in part remaining, having been changed by the 
Mohammedans into masjids. * 

In January, 1843, Mr. Owen was again in Allahabad, 
engaged in the ordinary duties of the station. . 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

EDUCATION OF THE HEATHEN. 

It is a. g'igautic system of spiritual bondage under 
wliich the Hindu people are enslaved. And in the heart 
of it reigns the belief in cruel and vindictive gods, who 
have to be pi'opitiated by continual service, whereby every 
individual is dependent on the priesthood who alone can 
satisfy them. The doctrine of salvation offered freely to 
faith by the sovereign love of God is diametrically opposed 
to all their habits of thinking, and all that teaching which 
from infancy has grown into the texture of their minds. 
Although they may understand the words in which it is 
presented, yet the meanings they receive are necessarily 
not the Christian but the heathen, those associated with all 
their owui previous use of the words. Theii’ whole power 
of thinking is so abused, perverted and preoeeuined that 
they cannot understand aright the terms in which the 
gospel is offered. 

There is needed a Christian education for them which 
shall substitute Christian ideas for heathen, and accom- 
pany and follow up the proclamation of the Gospel with 
exposition and a])plication of all its details, and that not 
once in a village, but jicrsistently, until the language itself 
becomes imbued with a Christian meaning. Government 
schools existed only at far disjj^ant points, and readied com- 
paratively few. For the most part, the Cliristian teacher 
had to begin with his jmpils at the beginning. In some 
respects he was at a disadvantage as compared with the 
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goYt-rumeut schools. At the latter, good attainments were 
eons]acnuus, and jait their possessor directly in the way of 
proniution to office. Missionary schools held out no such 
inducements, and did not profess to he neutral on the sub- 
ject of religion. And yet, because good attainments made 
at the mission scht.)olH, although not so directly under the 
eye of government, were accepted as pi’eparation for office, 
some parents were, for the sake of that adyantage, willing 
to risk the danger from the side of religion. 

Auotlier class for whom instruction had to be provided, 
cou.sisted of destitute childimi and orphans collected by 
Christian charity. 

Such was a part of the work which the Presbyterian 
missionaries in Northern India felt to be incumbent upon 
them from the first. Schools for children were commenced 
at all their stations ; and some of them had begun to think 
of raising up a native ministry. Into this work of educa- 
tion, Mr. Owen entered with all his heart. 

The schools were of different kinds. First, those taught 
in the bazars, open to ail who chose to attend, and occupied 
chiefly in teaching to read the vernacular tongue ; secondly,' 
free schools on the mission premises, and thirdly, orphan 
schools for both boys and girls. In these latter, more ex- 
tended instruction was attempted, including all the; or- 
dinary elementary departments, in Hindustani, Hindi, and 
English. By way of preparing for a higher and a clerical 
course of study, a High School was instituted at Lodiana, 
aud put, for a time, in charge of Mr. Porter, and after- 
wards, in 1842, of Mr. Janvier^^ The mission at Allahabad, 
in like manner, “having had in contemplation, for a length 
of time, to establish a High School, in which a more ex- 
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tfmded (,‘Oiu’se of study might be imparted to the orphan 
boys under its care, and in which Biblical instmction 
should hold the most promiTient place, resolved to open 
the school on the first of January, 1843, in the house 
used as a mission chaj)el ; but in consequence of the mela 
being held at that time, it did not go into operation until 
the beginning of February. 

Notices were circulated through the city inviting the 
natives to send their children to thi.s school, where they 
would be instructed in the native languages, and also re- 
ceive an English education free of expense. Mr. Owen 
was appointed to superintend the native department, and 
assist in the English, when needed, and Mr. Wray to 
superintend the English. Two assistants were also em- 
ployed. 

Its schools soon became an interesting feature of the 
Mission, divided into the four separate departments of the 
boys’ bazar schools, the girls’ bazar schools, the orphan 
girls’ school, and the Mission High School. Prom the 
reported list of studies ptu’sued iu the last named, it 
appears that the chief view was had to preparation of those 
who might be otherwise qualified for the ministry of the 
Grospel among their counti'ymen. 

“April 26, 1843. Sindh is now an integral part of 
British territory. A great battle was fought by the Brit- 
ish army, under command of Sir Charles Napier, against 
the Belouchees on the 17th of February, and a decisive 
victory giiined, and another on the 24th of March, writhin 
six miles of Hyderabad. The I’esult will probably be the 
opening of the Indus, and the introduction of civilization 
and Christianity into Sindh.” 

A college had been established at Allahabad and for 
some years supported by the British East India G-overn- 
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iiieiit, for the education of native youth in the English 
la.ngnage, and learning. On the first of October, 1.846, that 
in.stitntiou was transferred to the care and control of the 
American missionaries, with the use of the building, furni- 
ture and a.s much of the library as they might require.’ 

As the Bible and the Christian religion had been hith- 
erto excluded from the course of studies, it became a ]>oiui 
of much solicitude with the mi.ssionaries and their friends 
what course would be taken by the students on finding 
that the college was now to be conducted on Christian 
principles. On the first day after the change, a disou.s,siou 
took place eoneeruiug Christianity, and the members of the 
first class, and some of the second withdrew. Tlie rest con- 
tinued in attendance, and new names were soon added. 
The Bible and Christian books were introduced, as they 
had been in the High School ; heathen holidays were dis- 
eounteuauced, and a radical change accomplished in the 
religious character of the institution. In merging itself 
into the College, the School communicated its own religi- 
ous character. The new institution, as the Mission Col- 
lege, was put imder charge of Mr. Owen, with Mr. Wray, 
and to some extent others as a.ssistants.‘’ 

At Eurruckabad a similar transfer was made with a 
valuable library of 700 volumes. In 1847 the number of 
children and youth under iustrU{jtiou of the three Pres- 
hy teriau Missions in Northean India amounted to about 
one thousand.'' 

Mr. Owen, in a rexiort-* of the progress of the College 
at Allahabad for its first six months, after mentioning how 
great was the opposition in the* city against it, under its 
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new management, and that he and his colleagues had to 
proceed with caution and yet with decision, goes on to say 
that their firm resolve was that it should be a Christian 
institution, “that the Bible must bo taught, and lil)erty 
given us to explain its doctrines, otherwise we would have 
nothing to <h> with it. Some good friends advised us ti> 
biing it in the first day. But we thought it our duty to 
adai)t our proceedings to the ])ecidiar circumstances. Here 
was a seminary in which opjm.sition to the Bible had long 
been virtually fostered. Our position was far more dif- 
ficult than if the [>upiis had been brought to us rude from 
the city. Had the Bible ])eeu brought at once and placed 
in their hands, the whole number would probably have 
left. Yet the Bible was introduced the very first day, 
and though not read by the (;ity lads, it was heard. Our 
orphan boys went on reading the Scriptures as usual while 
the others sat and list(.;ued. In a few days, ho-wever, the 
Bible was given to a class of city lads to read, at their own 
request. They had requested to I’ead Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, and after reading it a few days, discovered that they 
{iould not understand it properly without the Bible, and 
aslced me to read it with them.” It was gi-aduallv intro- 
duced into the otlier classes, as they w(.n’e willing to 
receive it. 

On tlie Kith of Dt'ceinber, after the college had been 
two months in c.ounection with the mission, a pu]>lic 
examination was had, in presemic oS several visitors, 
ladies and gentlemen, who (’xpr(*ssed themselvtis “delighted 
to hear all the classes reading the Bible, except the young- 
est, who were not yet able to read it with advantage." 

About a hundred youth were present at the examina- 
tion, altbough they had opened with only fifty. 
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“ While the mela lasted we continued our regular recita- 
tions daily, without any regai’d to the festivtil, thi>ugh fre- 
quently besieged by the students with requests for holi- 
day. would have been glad to be at the mela for 
preaching, more than wt' were, but as the object of all mir 
labors is to break up the mela and every other idolatrous 
thing, We thought it would l>e best promoted by remaining 
at our proper post.” ’ 

Ou the first festival after the transfer of the college 
noue of the s<jholars attended. “ When the next came, for 
they are constantly coming, the government gave aljoiit 
one-third of the year to them, two or three were present. 
On the arrival of the next, the same .arguments were urged, 
for the holy day.” The ciilm reply was. “We are Christ- 
ians, we do not compel yo\i to observe our sacred days, 
why should you wi.sh to (Miupel us to observe yours ‘t We 
allow you to follow your couscieiu'es, you should allow us 
to follow ours. We think yon are Avrong in observing 
these days, we advise you to attend to your studies, still 
Ave lay no compulsion on yon.” G-eutle firmness, with care 
to make knowledge entertaining to them, stimggled through 
the difficulty. With similar caution and respectful kind- 
ness the obje(’tions to reading the Bible in College were 
overcome. 

At the end of a few mo.nth.s Mr. Oavcu could say, “ I. 
spcu'd an hour daily with all in. the College depai’tment, 
eight Soplnanores and fourteen Freshmen, in the reading 
and exposition of the ora<rIes of G-od, and I have not a 
more delightful hour in the whole twenty-four. We pro- 
ceed tlius : I call iqxm some one to repeat what he can 
remember of the preceding day’s lesson from the Old. 

]} F. M. Chron. XV. 326. 
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Testament, (at present GTeuesis,) -with, the explanation 
given ; thou we proceed to a new chapter, which they read, 
two verses in turn, after which we go over it cai'efully, 
calling attention to the most important parts, showing 
the connection lietween the different parts of the history, 
keeping prominently in view the great fact that thi.s is the 
inspired history of Grod’s church, and in comiection with 
this, explaining the nature of the church, pointing out the 
doctrines, the types of the Messiah, and prophecies respect- 
ing him, and making such practical remarks as the portion 
read may suggest. After this is done we turn to the New 
Testament, and after some one Las given an account of the 
preceding day’s lesson from it, we pi-oeeed with a small 
portion on a plan similar to the one used with the Old 
Testament, varying the instruction as the subject may 
vecpiire. We are at present reading the gospels in har- 
mony. Oil Saturdays, instead of reading the Scrijitures 
they spend an hour or more iu reciting two or three answers 
from the Westminster Shorter Catechism, with proofs. In 
this way I hope precious seed is finding soil where it shall 
yet germinate and yield au increase to the glory of Cod’s 
grace. 

The truth has already begun to work. Sometimes we 
have most interesting eouversations on some of the doc- 
trines Immght into view by the Scripture read, of which I 
could not re])cat to you the tenth part. Exclamations like 
the following have been made, with all ayjpearance of sin- 
cerity, and with marked feeling : ‘ Oh, is this book indeed 
true ! Is the sonl really to live forever, and is its (jondi- 
tion to be fixed, without any possibility of change, after 
leaving this world ? Then I an^ in gi-eat fear ; my shasters 
never told me any such thing. Is the soul hereafter to 
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have uo transmigration, must it bo unchangeably fixed 
either in heaven or in hell? I am not fit to go to heaven ; 
if I should die non’, I must go to hell ; I am in great fear. 
Oh, must the punishment of hell be forever? That is 
au-ful. What shall I do to be saved ? ’ This last ivas 
said to me one day l)y a young Brahman, with tears in his 
eye.s. after vre had been reading the Bible. He came home 
with me, I conversed and prayed with him ; he has fre- 
quently been to me for private conversation and ]U'ayer 
since that time, attends church regularly, attends also, I 
hope, to secret prayer, reads the Seriptui’es with attention, 
has read Baxter’s Call, is now reading Doddridge’s Eise and 
Progress, and will, I trust, in G-od’s own good time be led 
to mate a public profession of attachment to the Savior.” 

After prayer had also been introduced with the consent 
of the students, “ some who had attended church and heard 
sins^ing, wished that we might have singing also. So I 
promised them that they should have it the next morning. 
I got several copies of the General Assembly’s former col- 
lection of hymns, uoav lying out of use, since the introduc- 
tion of the last collectiou, distributed them, and requested 
that all would tr}’ to sing, as that was the only way of 
learning. They ail seemed greatly pleased. All. oxcejfi a 
strict Mohammedan, joined in trying, and as I am not 
much of a singer, the strange variety of noises sometimes 
almost puts me out. But they do it all with gi’eat respect 
and sobriety, and some exj)ress a desire to learn the art of 
singing weU. The Hindus generaUy are such bad musi- 
cians, so monotonous and without taste in all their per- 
formance.?, whether instrumental or vocal, that the desire 
expressed by these youth to learn the science of music is 
rather remarkable.” 
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Toward the end of tlie first year Mr. Owen wrote to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, giving him an account of what had 
been done, and asking him to become patron of the college. 
"He replied very kindly, and freely gave his consent.” 
Several English residents became trustees. " Of cour.se 
they will not interfere vrith our regulations, but will visit 
the institution from tiuui to time, attend tlio examinations, 
award prizes, give us their counsel, and in various ways 
show themselves interested in its prosperity.” 

On the same occasion he also proposed a system of 
scholarships, remarking that “ It is very desirable to hold 
out some inducement to our be.st scholars t<j remain in con- 
nection -with the institution, pursuing their studies a year 
or two after passing through the regular course, and we 
hope to have theological classes that wall need assistance 
from these scholarships. The course of study, as at present 
mai’ked out, is eight years, four for the school and four for 
the college.” 

Appended to the Catalogue and Eegulations of the 
Allahabad Mission College for the year 1847, was a list of 
contributions to its support .subscribed by English gentle- 
men of the East India Company’s service, of from ten to 
two hundred rupees annually. At the head of that list 
stands the name of Arthur Lang, magistrate of the district 
of Allahabad in the East India Company’s service. 

Next year, 1848, in the month of March, the mission 
was sti’engthened by the arrival of the Eev, A. A. Hodge 
and his wife. The Eev. Merrit Owen, ivho was to have 
accompanied them, to join his brother, was detained 
by sickness, and died while they were on the way. Mr. 
Hodge wms assigned to a place in the mission college ; but 
his residence in India was brief. The declining health of 
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Mrs. liocl.uv iviiderod it iiecrssary to return to Ameri(!a 
before the end c»f two years.^ His place was subsequently 
filled l;>y Mr. Munuis, transferred from the Purrukahad 
mission. Prom the beginning the method was adopted of 
appointing native monitors, and of employing them, accord- 
ing to their capacity, in teaching. 

In 1 849, three of the bazar schools were connected with 
the college, as a vernacular flepartinent, making the whole 
number ctf scholars about three hundred. 

In August 1850, reinforcements left America for all the 
North India Missions; Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Hay, and Mr, 
and Mrs. H. W. Shaw to join that of Allahabad, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cami^bell, and Mr. Fullerton, to Purrukabad, and 
Mr. 0]'bison, to Lodiana. They reached Calcutta I)ec. 30, 
1860.- 

On the 6th of Feb., 1850, Mr. Owen made the following 
statements respecting the progi'ess of the college. “At the 
examination, on the 6th of December, we hud present 153 
in the English department, and 145 in the vernacular, in 
all 298. Of coui'se, our Assenibiy Hall was nearly full. 
We opened again, on the 4th of January, and though the 
Mela, and immediately after that the Holi, -have beeu in 
progress, we have yet nearly the same number in attend- 
.ance,”. 

“Day before yesterday (Peb. 4,) was observed by several 
Christians in different parts of India, as a day of fasting and 
prayer,” for the blessing of God upon missionary labors in 
this country. I had forgotten previously to announce the 
subject to our pupils. They assembled, as usual, at 10 
A, M. for prayers, in the Assembly Hall, when I had 
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worship with them, and explained why the day was thus 
observed, and invited them to go over with me to the 
church at 11 o’clock. Accordingly they all formed in pro- 
cession at 11, to the number of 237, and marched with me 
to church, where I preached to them in Hindustani, from 
Psalm li. 10. 

Mr. Thomason, our excellent Lieutenant G-overnor, 
visited us about the middle of January, and expressed 
himself much pleased with our arrangements. Seeing them 
aU assembled in the Hall, he inquired whether they could 
sing hymns. I had made no special jn^eparation of this 
kind, but mentioned the hymn that first occurred to me, 
“Salvation, O the joyful sound,” cfec., 
which they sang greatly to his delight. He kindly sent the 
Institution a donation of two hundred rujjees, a day or 
two afterward. 

Since we have got the large room, we have prayers 
twice daily, at the commencement and at the close of our 
daily duties. At each time, I read a portion of Scripture, 
and pray in Hindustani, so that all may understand, and 
at the morning service we always' sing. Sometimes I ex- 
hibit pictures, illustrative of Scripture scenes, or incidents, 
accompanied, of course, with explanations, and remarks in 
Urdu.” 

At that date, the munber of children and youth under 
instruction of the Allahaljad Missionaries amounted to 399, 

While labtuiiig thus to create a centre of Christian 
education, and to raise up a class of men to take the place 
of Christian ministers for their native laud, Mr, Owen con- 
ceived also the plan of having a system of branch schools, 
connected with preaching stations, within the district of 
Allahabad, to be conducted by some of the l)est prepared 
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gradua,tes of the Mis.siou College. Aji English gentleman 
having generously offered to assist, in “some jnivate ben- 
evolent scheme,” Mr. Owen stated to him his views on this 
svibject. A branch school was forthwith commenced at 
Phul]mr, a town some 18 or 20 miles from Allahabad, 
under instruction of two native tea(;liers. Mr, Owen him- 
self spent four days there maldng arrangements. “If this 
experiment succeeds, I have another place in view, and we 
have two young men qualified to ocampy it. Indeed, I have 
half a dozen places in view, and shall not feel sati.sfied till 
the whole district of Allahabad is dotted over with Chris- 
tian schools and stations.” 

A similar In-anch school was soon after (Nov., 1853)^ 
commenced at Banda. At the end of the first year, it 
numbered ld4 scholars. In Aimil, 18-54, we find Mr. Owen 
on a visit to that place,* for the purpose of securing greater 
conveniences of accommodation, in suitable dw^ellings, and 
a school-house for the branch mission there. “Am thank- * 
ful,” he writes, “to record that we have now 1137 Enpees 
in the school treasury, with which to commence buying 
and building, if we are all spared till after the rains ” At 
the examination in Oct., 1864, Mr. Owen was present, to- 
gether with an English gentleman, who published a com- 
mendatory account of it.-'’ 

At the end of that year the principal school at Alla- 
habad closed its session with five hundred and fifty scholars. 

■It was subsequently assigned to other superintendency. 
And a,t the end of three years, a great calamity befell the 
country, putting that and all other missionary w^ork to a 
stop. 

1) P. .M. law, p, 255. 

2) lbia,lS54,p.22-l. 3) P.M. for Nov., 1854. Nov., 1855, p. 170, May.lSSB. , 
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In 1864 the G-overnment of India provided for extend- 
ing' their system of education, in the creating of univers- 
ities and common schools, which were to be open to all 
ranks and colors, and teachers were to be allowtsd to give 
Bible instruction to any of their scholars who might wish 
it, out of school hours. But such instruction was not to 
be subject of examination by the visitoi’s appointed under 
government.’ 

A larger jiortion of Mr. Owen’s time was now given to 
translation, revision of translation, and exposition of 
Scripture. 
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CHAPTBE 7II. 

GENEKxVL PItOGRESS, AND EVENTS OP MISSIONARV WORK. 

Although true religion has iiu such peculiar adapta- 
lulity to <jue l;>ranch of nianlviud as to unfit it for another, 
yet theiv are certain ethnic natures of a inoi’e I’eligious 
disposition than others. The Chinese, when they rise 
above superstition, are merely moral or formal, and the 
Turks when not fatalists, lean to rationalism; l)ut there 
are two oriental races which, from the earliest dawn of 
their history, have been distinguished by the devotional 
element of character. These two are the Hebrew and the 
Hindu. Equally prone in their devotionalism to worship 
anything that can be conceived of as representative of ^ 
G-od, the former have through all their history been 
guarded against the errors of that tendency, the latter 
abandoned to it without restraint; the former has been 
made the means of maintaining the present monotheism; 
the latter has developed the most complex and artificial 
system of polytheism. The luoiiotheistic faith of the 
Heln-ows is devotional, contemplates a personal God, and 
abhors the generalization of the rationalist ; so the poly- 
theism of the Hindu, though comprehended in the theory 
of a i)antheistie philosophy, is practically devotional and 
rests on manifold objects of idolatry. Similarly endowed 
natures have, under dijfferent styles of treatment,' been 
brought to religious positions diametrically opj)Osite; one 
to the highest, and the other to the lowest occupied by 
civilized man. Among the religions of the far east the 
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Hiudu stands, as the Hebrew among those of the west. 
His is the oldest religion of the ruling race, to thi? east of 
Assyria and short of China. From it has set off the great- 
est and most pervasive reforms of all the further east, 
Avestanisrn and Buddhism; and its j)roductivity in sects 
continues to this hour. To such a degree have sj)iritual 
and eternal things always occupied the mind of the Hindu, 
that those of the present life have been overlooked and 
undervalued. The spiritual has been regarded as the only 
reality and material things but seeming— mere illusion, the 
Maya of their mythology. Hebi-ews were abundantly 
realistic, and from their ancient Scriptures it appears as 
prone to idolatry as the Hindoos. That they did not reach 
the same depth was due to the interposition of a better 
instruction. May we not hope that the same instruction 
impressed upon the Hindus may work a similar effect 
upon them, and through them upon the world of which 
they form so large a part. The race which has given the 
self-sacrificing devotees of Brahmanism, and the propa- 
gandists of Buddhism, if converted to a purer faith, one 
more satisfactory to both the heart and understanding, 
may be expected, when imbued by the lessons of the Gospel, 
to furnish the most devoted of its ministers. In this light, 
an interesting fact of the American missions in Northern 
India is that they are planted among a Hindu people. 

The Mohammed aus of that country are descended of 
the foreign conquerors who ruled it, before the arrival of 
the British, From Oxide westward to the Indus was the 
scene of tlnur princijial I’osideuce. And their authority, 
planhxl at Delhi or Agra, made Allahaha<i om; of its strong 
places. Not Arabs, but Persians and Afghans wei’e those 
invaders. And although the Arabic language was intro- 
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by them in wursihip and the observaueos nf religion, 
Persian was their langn.'ige ui' business and of sta-te. Their 
reJigi(>n [>resented itself to the Hiiuln as utterly foreign. 
Tin' strong point of hrohaminiedanism, tin.' eertuin truth 
of the oneness of Gt nh answers the purpose of making its 
believers boldly eontiilent in the whole of their creed, 
haughty, overbearing and intolei'ant. In diseu.ssion with 
them, Mr. Owen found his familiar knowledge of the 
Hebrew S('ri{.)tures aud of the Koran m Ai’abic of grea,t 
advantage. Copies of both he carried with him on his 
inissiouary tours, ahvays ready to verify or refute an 
alleged qui.>ta.ti<jn. If his acquaintance with Sanskrit w'^as 
not eopially ext('nsive, it qvas enough to fimiish the means 
of encountering the common Brahmanieal opposition from 
that quarter, as well as a helpi in the wanii of translation 
into Hindi, whieh .soon fell to hi .s lot. In accordance with 
a resolution of the General Assembly of the Pre.sbyterian 
Church in tlie United States, adopted in 1841, the missions 
of Lodiaiu., Allahaba<l, and Furrukabad were constituted 
Presbyteries, and organized into a Synod, to be called the 
Synod of Hortheni India. luterveiung changes, and the 
distances and ex])ense of travelling occasioned much delay 
in carrying that acd of A.sseml)!}'^ into effect. The first 
mt'otiug of the Synod was to liave been at Futtehgurh, on 
the 7th of Decembi'v, 1844, aud Messrs. Owen and Warren 
were re(piest.ed, by the missionaries at Allahabad, to rep- 
re.sent their station. 

On the 7th of November pivcediug, Mr. Owen was 
married to Augusta Margaret, daughter of Major General 
Proctor of the British army. Upon the death of her father, 
Miss Pro(;tor had accej)ted the invitation of her consin, 
Mrs. Lang, wife of Arthur Lang, magistrate of the district 
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of Allahabad, and removed thither in 1842. His union 
^rith t hat amiable and atatomplished Christian ladv.brou^dit 
Mr. Oven into more intimate social relations' with the 
British residents, both civil and military, f^nvatly extend- 
ing the sphere of his influenee. 

On the day of their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Owen set 
out on a missionary tour, which was to terminate in the 
meeting of synod at Futtehgurh. They travelled by 
budgerow, on the Ganges; and at all stopping places, Mr. 
Owen availed himself, as usual, of oppcwtimities to preach 
the Gospel by oral instruction and di.stribution of books. 

They reached Futtehgurh on the 2d of December, and 
on the 7th, the day appointed for the meeting of svuod, 
the members present assembled in the orp.han school 
chapel; but in <^onsequenee of the absence of representa- 
tion from Lodiana, wxu-e unalde to organize the synod. 
They however met in <-onventiou, and transacted “somii 
business, the most important of which were two resolu- 
tions in regard to translation. First, “That a revision of 
the Hindi and Urdu versions of the Scriptures now in use 
is desirable so soon as the work can be done.” And 
second, “That in order to e.xpedite the translation of the 
standards of the church, the three Presbylorie.s constitut- 
ing the Synod be requested to divide the work among them- 
selves, as follows, Allahabad to translate the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms; Furrukabad, the Form of Govern- 
ment and Directory, and Lodiana, the Confession of Faith. 
These' an.' to be prepared both in Urdu and Hindi, and 
ready to be presented to Synod for its approval whenever 
that body may meet.” 

It had also been thought advisable by the mission to 
print for circulation among the native population a volume 
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of sermons in tlie Urdu language. The text undertaken, 
by Mr. Owen was the hrst Psalm. His work upon it 
proved, in course of time, to be the beginning of a transla- 
tion and e.xposition of the whole book of Psalms in Urdu. 

The events of tin? Sikh war disturbed only the mission 
ai. Lodi ana, but the interest.s concerned belonged equally 
to all the stations. The missionaries felt that the cause of 
the British government in that confli<!t was the cause of 
Christianity in India. On tlieir part, the authorities did 
everytliiug iu tlieir power, to protect the niissionarie.? of 
Lodiaiia, who were iuclo.sed within the inilitaiy move- 
ments. 

“ Jan. 6th, 1846. The close of the year was marked by 
important events in the Nortliwest — occurrences that will 
no doubt make a prominent .figure in Indian history. The 
British army encountered a large army of the Silihs, who 
had made aggression on this side of the Sutlej, on the 
18th, 21st, and 22d of December, and, though with great 
loss, drove them from the field. The first battle was at 
Moodkee, twenty-two miles from Pirozpur, the engage- 
ments on the 21st and 22d at Firozshahr near Firozpur. 
The loss on both sides has been sad, though all particulars 
are not yet known.” 

“ Feb, 18. If it had not been the Lord that was on 
cuir side, when men rose up against ns, surely we had been 
destroyed, or driven from India. Why was not our anny 
vanquished at E’irozshahr, when weakened by hunger and 
fatigue they were led against a. well disciiilined and num- 
erous foe thirsting for our blood, and whose, artillery did 
such awful execution ? The hand of Grod was there. Why 
have not the .natives in every direction around us created 
revolt, and why was a conspiracy at Patna detected and 
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suppressed, 't G-od has been for us. Every observer of 
Providence must })erceive that the Great Ruler has the 
direction of all the occurrences that have been takin^^ pla(;e, 
and are still goin^ on. On the SiSth of January a, division 
of the army, under c<nnniand of Sir Harry Smith, attacked 
the Sikhs in their entrenchments, and drove them over the 
river with great loss.” 

“Again we have heard of a most decisive victory gained 
on the 10th instant. The loss on the Sikh side must have 
been awful. They were di'iven from their entrenchments 
into the river, and their bridge having been destroyed, 
they were upwards of half an hour in crossing, during 
which time an awful file firing of eight or ten regiments 
was pouring ujion an immense mass of them, and the 
horse artillery driving grape into them. The slaughter 
must have been awful.” 

“April 10th. Occupied, in the morning, at the Third 
Psalm, after bi-eakfast, reading Urdu and correspondence, 
and a little of the Quran with the Tafsir i Humini. In 
school with the first class, on the first and second of 
Joshua, having finished the Pentateuch in Hebrew, also in 
assisting them to commence Greek. Am pleased with their 
improvement in Euclid and history. Preached in the 
evening at Kydgauj chapel, from John 8 : 12 to a. rather 
attentive audience.” 

“May fith. Overland letters bringing me tidings for 
wliich I was somewhat prepared, — the death of dear George. 
Cannot lie sufiicioutly thankful for the grace given to 
prepare him to meet death. Afflicted family ! Dear mother, 
dear father, breach upon breach. Yet they can .sing of 
mercy as well as of judgment. Tlie rod of onr Heavenly 
Father has been heavily laid upon us. May we he humbled. 



and brought nearer to him. Three sisters and one brother 
at G-od’s riglit hand, to meet me the moment I depart 
hence to be with Chi’ist. 0 bow holy I ought to be in 
holy conversation and godliness, how instant in prayer, 
how strong in faith, how pure and fervent in love, 
ardent in zeal, how dead to this world, how alive to 
heavenly things ! O my God, take Thou full possession 
of my soul. Let me not be so stupid, so cold and 
in prayer, so lacking in a due regard to Thy Kingdom. 
Dear Jesus, comfort my fi’iends at home, give them tliat 
Joy and peace, which Thou alone canst impart.” 

“ Aug, 8th. Occupied the last three days with Bro. 
Warren and native assistants in revising the translation of 
the Shorter Catechism, and preparing it for the approval 
of Sjmod : a pleasant though difficult work. Its words of 
grace ai'e pleasant to go over, because drawn from the 
Bible, 

Tavo of my dear boys, George and Tunas, are to 
us in the communion to-morrow evening. Hope and 
rejoice, yet with trembling. Edwin ajAplied, bnt was defer- 
red till next time. Bo not see the lai'ge boys as 
for the salvation of the younger ones as I wish, 
shall we have more like Koilas Chunder Mookeijee !' ” 

“xlug. 9th. . . , Lord’s Supper in Hindustani,: in 
evening, services conducted by Bro. Freeman. Happy, 
very happy, to see George and Tunas among the com- 
municants. Had little GjiUI, an orphan sent here a inw 
months ago by Mr. Moncton, baptized by the name Albert 
Bod. May he be baptized by the Holy Ghost.” 

Seijt. 26th. A Brahman, after service, wished to have 
a talk, and began with Sauskxdt. I repeated a. sliloh from 
Mann, and demanded its meaning, before Ave could proceed. 
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•This ho was tmahle tx> i^ive, n,ncl after several fruitless 
attempts at evasion, he backed out of the crowd, went into 
the stK'ct, and at the safe distaniTi of several rods, pt)urt‘d 
forth another volley of the. language in which he professed 
to be so learned.” 

The missions of tlni Aiueri<‘au Presbyterian Church in 
India, had now imweased to eight atatious classed under 
the head.s of the Lndia.na, Purrukhal)ad, and Allahabad 
missions. To the first belonged the stations at Lodiana, 
Saliaruupur, Sabathu, and Merut; to the second, Furruk- 
liabad, or Futtehgurh, Mynpury and Agni; and to the 
last, that of the city ami district of Allahabad. 

At Lodiana and Allahabad printing presses ivere in 
operation issuing books and tracts in Hindustani and 
Hindi : at Litdiana a, Iso in Punjabi and at Allahabad also 
in Sanskrit and English. At Lodiana, Sahanmpur, Bhir- 
riikhabad, Mynpury and Allahabad, there were schools for 
children, and at, Lodiana and Aliahahad, liigh se,hoo)s for 
pupils further advanced; that at Allahabad chiefly for the 
purpose of preparing young men to be ministers of the 
Cospel ami helpersS in Christian work. 

At Lodiana were stationed t.he Rev. Messrs. Porter, 
Ja,uvier and Morrison, with Oolok Nath, a. native licentiate; 
at Saliaruupur, the Eev. J. R. Campbell with assistant 
teachers ; at Sabathu, th«4 Rt5V. Messrs. Newton and ,lamie- 
Kon; at Merut, the Rev. J. Caldwell with Mrs. Caldwell, 
and Gahriel, a native assistfiat. AtFurrukhabad the mis- 
sionaries were the Rev. J. L. Scott, W. H. M’Aulej and 
Mi’-s. Nnudy, with native teachers ; at Mynpury, the Rev. 
J. J. Walsh, Mrs. Walsh, Hulasi, a native assistant, and 
native teacdiers; at Agra, the Rev. Messrs. J. Wilson, J. C. 
Rankin, Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Rankin ; and at Allahabad, 
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tho Rpv.Mpssvr. Warivii, Preonian,0\mi, Wrav, and tinnr 
wives, wilb liative assistant, .s aud teiii-liers. And on tbeir 
wa.y to India, d«'si< 4 'm;d for the Fnrrukhabad mission, were 
the Rev. Messrs. Irving and Seeley, with their wives, and 
Robert M. Muunis, a. lieeiitiate preacher. 

Tlie ]n’inting jn'ess at LoJiaua had C'oimnenceil work, 
afi.er a destructive tire; that at Allahabad had issued in 
the coursti of tlie preceding year, [tages in four 

different languages, fTindi, Hindustani, Sanskrit and 
English. 

In the schools, the missionaries encouraged by all 
moans at their command the study of the English language, 
aud of the vernaculars ; the fornu-r, in order that their 
pupils mighi. have free access to the Christian literature, 
which they were prepared to put into their bands ; and the 
latter, that the knowledge a.cquir<'d by the student through 
the English language might at uncc* be available through 
his own mother tongue. 

One of the results of the Sikh w^ar was to extend the 
field of missions into the Punjab. On tho first of January, 
1847. Grolok Nath was ordained as an evangelist, by tlie 
Presbytery of Lodiana, and ap]K>inted to occupy the city 
of Jaliuular, about 35 miles west of Lodiana, and the 
<'apital of the Doilb called by its name, the first district of 
the Punjab annexed lo the British empire,' Labor was 
occupied by Messrs. Newton and Forman in 1849. Nov. 21, 
and a .school was commenced on the 19th of December.* 
In 1848, Mr. J. Uilmanu, a, Oerman long resident in India, 
was licensed by the Pri'.sbyiery of Furrnkhabad to preacdi 
the Gos])el, and added to the force of Allahabad.*' A new 

1) For. Miss. Chron. .\'Y. i».148, m, 2) For. Mis-s. Feb., IS, '56, p 263, 
For. .Mis.s. Chron. .XVII, p, 48. 
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Morrison was transferred to Sabathu in the course of 
same year.® 'Futtehpore, as a branch of the 
iiiission, was occupied by Mr. Munnis and four 
helpers Subsef|uently to the annexation of the whole 
Punjab, Rawal Pindi w^as assumed as a mission station 
for tin; northwest of that province, and also as a position 
from which to operate upon the Afghans. An Engdisli 
Christian friend made the offer of $7,600 to the 
a mission were established for that people, and the N 
Testament translated into their language. Nearly- at 
same time the services of five brethren were placed at the 
disposal of the committee for India. One of 
Loweuthal, from the Theological Seminaiw at 
was considered to be peculiarly fitted, by^ his linguistic 
talents and acquirements, for the mission 
The Lodiana missionaries wmre requested 
their number, and assign them to whatever 
Punjab was deemed most eligible^, one of 
older missionaries to be still employed in Hindu work, 
and the other, from the newly arrived, to take up Pushtoo 
.studies. Missionary effort within Afghanistan was not 
yet practicable. The result was the choice 
as the station, and of Messrs, Morrison and 
the missionaries. They were soon afterward soi 
and wdiilc Mr. Morrison 
Lowentlial was located murer to 
contemplated, at Peshawar, on the west 
. Under the influence of accumulating Christian 
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truiued Lu the schools to Christian seienee and English 
litera,tiu>-, hut not spiritually ]»repared to aceept- the 
irospel, was formed hy themselves at Agra, under the 
name of the “ Young Bengal Literary Society of Agra,” 
in relation to the party in Calcutta calling themselves 
“Young Bengal,” ami associated for mutual support in 
casting oif the practii-es and prejndi(;es of Hinduism. The 
work of the vSex'iety «'uusisted mostly in “dehating, read- 
ing essays, and siq^povtiug and teaching an English school. 
In religion, they rejected Hinduism without becoming 
Christian, fjut taking the ground of pure Monotheism, In 
their meetings and esei'cisos they used the English lan- 
guage; and regarded the Bible as an anthtaity to be ap- 
pealed to in (jiiestioms of right and wrong. Actaial pror 
fe.s.si()ns of Christian faith were still few ; but. increasing 
in number in all the missi(»ns. And in the conversion of 
some, who ha<l never been under the }>ersonaI instruction 
of the missionaries, evidence was furnished that the in- 
fluence of their books and ]>upils \va.s ojjerating beyond the 
bounds of the stations.* Many of these enterprises re<!<n ved 
liberal contributions from British residents, and even from 
a few natives of rank and wealth, among whom were the 
Rajah of Kapurthal'a and the Sikh Prince Dhuleep Singh. 
The latter professed Christianity and was iiaptized hy the 
English Chaplain at Futtohgurh in 1853.* At Puttehgnrh 
a village was erected for the aeeouimodation of Christian 
natives, in which tliey could pursue their oc<;upations, en- 
joy society and their religious privileges -without inter- 
ruption, or ^>i¥ense. And some native villages in that 
(juarter, applied through their own authoritie.s, for regular 

1) F. M. Nov. p. 104. 

2; F. M. for J Illy, 1853, p. 4r). Also for Oot. j). ao. 
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instruct iou in the Christian religion. A similar movement 
took place at Rawal Pindee, where a number of people 
rejei'ted Hindiiisind and fujcepted what they knew of 
Christianity. 

Mr. Campbell at .Saharuninir repoided that twelve 
Ria<lus in that city had reucnmct;d idolatry, and were in 
the habit of assembling daily to rea<l the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and inquire about Christianity. “ Thtsy ivere headed 
by a learned Pundit. 

At the melas at Allahabad, a greater number gave 
attention, and more serious attention, to the preaching of 
the Gospel.^ Mr. Woodaide of the Lodiaua mission com- 
menced about the same time his work at Dohra, where 
although encountering much op])osition from Cxovernment 
officials as well as natives, h(‘ was favored with encouraging 
suc(;e.ss. Ho opened his school January Jst, 18f54, with two 
pupils and closed its first session at the end of SeptOTiilwr 
wdth nearly eighty. He adds in his letter on the subject, 
“I have a very respectable congregation of Europeans 
every Sabbath, and a prayer meeting on Thursday evening. 

I htive gathered around me a little native community of 
about twenty svmls, who all attend our exercise.s.” ^ 

By that dati* also, British roads, canals, teh^graphs, 
railways, steamboats and industrial methods were estab- 
lishing an unanswerable iirgunieut for the sup(;riority of 
Education among Christians, and effacing the prestige of 
Hindu antiquity while providing increased facilities for 
prosecution of Christian work.’ 

On the other hand, opjjosition began to be more sys- 
tematically organized. The society of educated but un~ 

1} F. M. Jan. 1801, p. 158. 2) F. M. MiijMSSt, p. 28.5. 3) F. M. June, 1851, 28. 
i) F. M.. Fi'l)., 1855, p. 2.58. 5) F. M„ ,1 imo, 185.5, p. 2-<i. 
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believing Hindus, who having lost respect for their native 
religion had no faith in that of Christ, operated to prornoti.^ 
unbelief. Infidel boohs were procured from Euro}.>e, which 
they reprinted and distributed among thtnr countrymem 

Mr. Morrison, who had already acted as a jiioiieer in 
several direc-tions, in the year 1855, made a tour of ex[)lora- 
tion from. Lahor through the west aud north of the Punjab, 
between the Jelum and the Indus, and described new 
fields of missionary labor. Already the mission had schools 
in that region, at Eawal Pindi, Jelum, and Find Dadal 
Khan,' and ere the clo.se of next year, the stations had been 
increased by the addition of Rurkee and Pe.shawar. 

About the same date occurred the annexation of Oude 
to the British dominions. “This,” writes Mr. ITllmaim, 
“ open.s a new field of mi.ssiouary labor*, and nmy perhaps 
by and by be taken up by the Purnikhabad mission, as it 
is close to us, its western boundary stretcihing along the 
left bank of the Gauges, almost from Allahabad to Purriik- 
habad. Three of our converts during the last year rvere 
from that province. Lucknow, the capital of Oude, num- 
bers not less than 300,000 inhabitants, probably more. 
Some estimate it as high as 600,000 or 800,000. Con- 
sidering the nature of the (country and its inhabitants, it 
will no doubt one day become a most important field for 
luLssiouary operations.”^ 

By the Report of the year closing with October 1, 1856, 
the stations i.’omprehended under the txco Missions of 
Lodiana and Purnikhabad extended across the Punjab 
including Peshawar,® Rawal Pindi, Lahor and Jalundar ; 
aud in a belt of the same direction south ea,stward, iuciud- 
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intf Lodiaiui, Sabathu, Anibala, I){?lira, Saharuupiir and 
Eoorkee tbon xuidor the head of Eurrukhabad, Piitteligurli, 
Ai.,n’a, Mynpury, Futtehpur, Bauda and Allahabad. The 
stations couuected with Fiirnikhabad la.y a.t some distance 
from those of the Lodiana connection, bnt they continued 
the direction as a btdt of Christian schools, alonothe gmat 
routes of communication Ixetween Bx'ngal and Afghanistan, 
from the junction of the Ganges and Jumna to the west 
])ank of the Indus. The stations of Saharuujxur, Dchra, 
and Eux'kee were manned by missionaries of the Eeformed 
Presbyterian Church of the United States.’ 

Over this field, the men, with whom xnir narrative 
began, were dispersed at several important points. Mor- 
rison was at Eawal Pindi, where he had just organized a 
Christian ohurcli and school ; Janvier was at Lodiana, 
togethei* with a few fellow laborers of kindred devotion, 
sustaining the heavy work of that mother-mission and 
centre of the larger group of stations ; Fretmian was at 
■Mynpurie alone with only one or two native helpers, and 
•Ow'en, at Allahabad, having been recently transferred from 
tile charge of tlie Mission College, which he had built up 
to an unexpected prosjierity, to other duties in which more 
of his time could be secured for translation and exposition 
of Scripture. They W(irc associated with others no less 
zeahms and laborious. Altogether, and without any in- 
vidious comparistm with others, or among themselves, the 
missionaries who then occupied that ground, as a har- 
monious company of Christian workers, both men and 
women, are entitled to one common tribute of respect, as 
the founders of the church in Northern India. And so 
firmlv was their work done, as far as it went, that even 


1) F. M., .Vpril, lS(i5, p. 3«. 
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the terrible roiivulsiun, ^Yh^e^^ upturned fora time the civil 
goveniTueut, and liroke to pieee.s the army, although it 
shook i he structure of that mission (dnirch, did not dis- 
pla<;e a. single stone of its foundation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


TRANSLATION AND PUBLICATION. 


To the luissiou worlr of preaching aucl teaching, it was 
found expedient to add that of writing and superintending 
the printing and publishing of books. Of course, in that 
dejiartinent, the object is to issue such works as shall eom- 
niunicate Christion knowledge in away to arrest attention. 
Their publication is effected by (he agency of the luissiiin- 
aries themselves fi'eely distributing them to ]-jersous who 
can read, and seem likely to make a, i>roj>er u.se of them. 
On that he:id mistakes are no doubt often inad3,, aud book.s 
given to persons who never read them, if they Ao not even 
destroy them. But many do read, aud are thei'chy led to 
incpiire further after the way of life. Upon their preach- 
ing tours the missionaries take supplies of books and 
tracts with them, and give them away, with the view of 
confirming and deepening the impression of their preaih- 
ing. At the Melas, where Hindus assemble in vast mul- 
titudes, Ihoy rnakt! a point of being present, with a goodly 
number of their printed messengers. Sometimes two or 
more missiouarie.s go in company to those assemblages, and 
kee]i up th(' work of preaching and cam versing with the 
jieople, and distributing books most of the tim<L 

At Allahabad, the Mission Press was set up and con- 
ductetl for several yeai’s by the Rev. Joseph Warren, and 
upon the removal of Mr. Warren to Agra, in 1851, was 
carried on by the Rev. Lawrence Gi. Hay.^ 

1) F, Mi.ss., January, IS52, p. 12S. 
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All iiuportaut agency in this work was the North India 
Bible 8oeiety, auxiliary to the British and Port'igu Bibh' 
Soeieiy, whu-h was formed at Agra in the year 1845 It 
Avas constituted and suj.ported by the missionaries and the 
friends of missions in Upper India. Though not enjoying 
a large uicome, that society proved to be eiuineutl y usi'fid 
in “jiromoting the translation, and the revi.sion of t.rans- 
latious already ma<le, of the Sacred Scriptures into several 
Indian dialects, and the printing and eirculaling of the 
saen.'d volume.” * It was in connection with this institu- 
tion that some of Mr. Owen’s most laborious work was 
executed; consisting chiefly in translation, revision of trans- 
lataou, and exposition of Scripture. , 

• A entorpri.se.s by the mission- 

aries of Allahalxid was that of a volume of Urdu sermons, 
expositoiy of select portions of Scripture, for which Mr. 
Owtm undertook to furnish an exposition of some of the 
Bsalins,^ a work which ultimately extended to a conn 
mentary upon tlie whole Iiook of Psalms. Among the 
resolutions adopted by the tentative meeting of Synod at 
Pnttehgurh, Dec., 1844, was one for exiiediting the trans- 
lation into Hindi and Urdu of the standards of the ehureh, 
in vihich the Larger and Shorter Oarechismu i 
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talivt; meeting, and that the translators had made eon- 
sid('ral>le progress, and recommended to the Syin^d that 
ihe Presbyteries be instructed to continue thusc3 coininit- 
t(‘es, directing tliem to ma,ke ovcjr their respective ])ortions 
to a committee of revision to be aj)j)oiuted by Bynod, who 
sliould revise tlie wlzole when completed. Tlu' report was 
accepted and adopted. 

Among the works prepared for wcn'ship and for instruct- 
ing native Ohristians and iucjuirers, the book of Psalms 
and Hymns was prepared by Messrs. Janvier and IJlliuann, 
and practical tixpositious of Isaiah, Daniel, the Creation and 
Pall of Man, by Mr. Owen.* As Secretary of the Hindi 
Sub-committee of the North India Bible Soeiety, Mr. Owen 
undertook to revise the Hindi translation of the Old 
Testament made by the Rev. William Bowley. The whole 
was carefully compared with the Htzbrcjw, and altered in so 
many places to make it more conformable to the original, 
that the result was almost a new version. Of that work, 
to which the reviser, although he did not feel that it would 
be just to Mr. Bow-ley to place his name on the title page, 
ill a note prefixed assigns to him all the credit of oz'iginal 
translation, the first volume, from Heuesis to the second 
book of Kings iueiusive, was printed in 1851 at the Mission 
f*ress of Allahabad, tlnm under the su]->enutendeu<ie of the 
Rev. L. G. Hay. 

It w’^as also thought desirable to draw up a systematic 
treatise of Christian Theology adapted to the understand- 
ing of the Hindu peojzle, and for purposes of education. 
This also wa,s pre])ared by Mr. Owen. 

While engaged in tlmse labors, additional to the ordi- 
nary duties of the station, about the beginning of the year 
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185(1, Mr. 0\y(n\ tVlt vallod u])ou to submit to ouo of tlioso 
(rials, icridont to nussiouu,ry life in a lioathon.laud, among 
(hr hardosl to lu-viv. With all tho ran* oxjteudod in building 
u|» a systom of iustructiou for hoathon youth, it \va.s still 
in tho midst <>f Imathen infiurncos, struggling against 
thorn, and suhVi'ing from thctu, -iufiuouoos to whioh tho 
missionaries <'ould not suhjort thoir own rhildivn, in that 
period of life wlien tlm charartor is so largely formed by 
eo in pari so ns, ilr. and Mrs. Owim perceived that they 
ought no hniger to delay the aj*}>n‘lieuded separation. 
While he .should remain at his work, Mrs. Owen under- 
toolv to In-iug their son to America, for tin* further pro- 
seeution of his studies among his fatlier’s kindred. Mr. 
Owen aci'oinjiauil'd his wib.* and stju as far as prai'tieable, 
and part(*d fnnu them on the 2()th of Feliruary in the 
Bay of Bengal. 

It was tin* season of religious anniversaries in Oahaitta. 
He aeeord'ugly remained a few days! in that city for tlie 
purpose of attending some of the religious meetings, 
enjoying at the same tiiiK! the hospitality and society of 
higldy valued fiaeuds, in business eirck*s as well as among 
missionaries. At the Scottish Free Church, he had the 
pleasure of listening to the preaching of tln^ Eev. John 
Milne; and at the Baptist church to that of Mr. Leslie; 
s])ent an evening with Dr. Mullens at his owm house, 
where he met with the venerable missionary Lacroix, 
went out to see Dr. Dufl: then residing with his daughter, 
i\Irs. Watson, at some distance from Calcutta, and in 
{jassiug through Berainpore made the valuable acrpiaiut- 
anct*i of Mr. Town.seud, oilithr of the Friend of Indui. 

Returning to CaJcutta, he visited the cliurch mission 
sclioo! at Mirza[)ore, the Sau.ski'it College, School of In- 
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(liisiria) Art, G< ‘in u’al Hospital, Medical Col\<.*iyo, tbe Loudon 
Missiunai’v Sotucty’s Hoint', and oilier institutions ot mis- 
sionary and pmueral Christian benevolence. His return to 
Allaliabad -was a differeul. kind of progn^ss from that 
As-hicii Iminade in 1841. Leaving Calcutta on tlu' 1st of 
Mar(‘,h, on the morning of the 5t!i be “opened the ('arriage 
door in a delightful fragraiiee of mango blo.ssoms, within 
a, few miles of Henaros.” “About half-past seven I came 
in sight of the Gaugt's, a.nd soon found myself on the ghat, 
surrounded by large athletic forms, presenting a marked 
eoutrast to the diminutive Bengalis. T also heard my own 
Urdu and Hindi again, and (‘.onld scarcely realize that I 
had left the Bengali HcJu’hffri utehuri so far liebiud.” A 
partly executed railway had rvrought the cha,nge. 

March 9th, he preached at Allalvabari in Hindustani, 
and i-esnined his usual lecture in the afternoon, and on 
Monday recoin meuccal his Hindustani worship with the 
boys, at the usual morning hour. 

Among other occupations, be writes of being at work 
upon bis exposition of the Psalms, the printing of which 
was going forward. 

For many months his journal letters constitute one 
long but diversified, “ Tristia,” eontainiug details (.>£ the 
station, of his friends, the tmiderest and warmest express- 
ions of attachment and respect for the Munises, the Hays, 
and others, their toils, their joys, their sorrows and 
Vx'reaveiuents. and their mutual supjiort, their social work 
and lievotions, their hopes and fears for the native youth 
under their charge, in the midst of which not one harsh or 
censorious word occurs. JEvery day’s news is the record 
of Christian work, of Christian, life in a little isolated 
Christian community, breathing nothing hut tender Chris- 
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ivfniin, ii jiraycr for his absent. wilV and <*liild. 

“April 10th, IBad.” The Ex-kiusr of Oude entered 
Allaiiaba.fl ye-sUo’day nioruinj;? under a salute of 21 guns. 
He is on his way to Oaleiitta, and sumo say England. 
The hdttu- T doubt. I i|uestion if he knows wln-re Eng- 
land is. He has lost his kiogdoiu without hriug a shot in 
its defeni'.e. It ought to have been taken from him long 
ag<i. d’ho arraugeiueuts for its goveriimeut. under the 
Company’s ruh‘, are going on quietly and surely. Oiide is 
now an ojKin mission field. I have offered myself to the 
mission to send me to Banda or to Oude, or to w'herever 
else they rna.Y tliink best. They think that I ought to 
sta.y here, for the present.” The kingdom of Oiide was 
formally annexed to the Britisli possessions on Feb. 7, 
IShd, by tin; Clover nor (.Tenoral, the Mirnpiis of Dalhon.sio. 

“April 22. Ml-. Bradford rt-lurned thi.s evening from 
Onde. He gives a glowing aeeount of tin* resourees of the 
country, and of the civility of the inhabitants, and their 
joy at the establishment of the British rule. None regret 
it except the eiialcladars find others vvlio formerly had it in 
their power to op] ires s the people.’” 

Meanwhile in addition to fill his other occupations Mr, 
Owen was working up his exposition of tlie Psalms in 
Urdu, his Hindi New Testament and Urdu The.ologv in 
parallel lines of la,bor. carrying on the jiriuting of the first 
at the s.'une time, and wisliiug ho could gi't on f:tster. 

May lOth. “Th(‘ sickness and mortality around us are 
very melamfiioly.” Mr. Hay ant? his family had to retreat 
t(t Landonr. Other missionary families had also gone to 
the mountains, and many of the natives connected with 
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iht' scln>ol wei'c ill of fever. Still, under Uie t»j)]tressively 
hot easterly wind, Mr. Owen pressed forward his work. 

M)-s. Owen lauded in England ou the 24th of May. 
'Fhrough the kindness of friends, her son was (nitered at 
Kton sehool, wdiere In' remained dnrin^f the pi.'riod of her 
stay in ELi}.?land. 

At the Mela of that yi;ar Mr. Owen had the assistaiu'.e 
of only native helpers. “ Simeon and Geori^’e were on the 
t^round when I arrived, and Mirza and Caleb, Ynuas and 
Joel soon eaiue. I then divided the forces, stationing 
Simeon. Ynuas and Caleb at one place, and Mirza, George 
and Joel at another, and divided iny own time as equally 
as possible between' the two stations. In this ivay we 
kept up continued ]>rea(diing and discussion at each station 
until near twelve o’clock. I \vas particularly pleased Avith 
tlie sjhrited manner in Avhich the preacht'rs carried on their 
labors. The day was cloudy without rain, and therefore 
very pleasant.” 

August 16. “ Tucker has been Avriting to me about a 

nt'W edition of the Hindi Bible, toAvard..s Avhicjh he and his 
lu’other are ready to giA-e Rs. 4000. He Avishes a stand- 
ard edition brought out, and I have proposed that it be 
iu one volume, instead of three, as at present. We have 
both Avrilten to the Agra Bilde Society on tlie subject.” 

Sept. 26. “Have just received orders from the Agra 
Bible Society to eiilai'ge the edition of the Hindi Ntiw 
Testanuiut from 2,r500 to 6000 copies, and b(!sidt',s to print 
5000 copie.s extra of Tjuke and Acts, to be bound up to- 
gether, and 5000 copies of Matthew and John.” 

Oct. 7. “ We had a pleasant meeting of Presbytery 

this evening. .Gopinath, the moderator, preached a good 
Hindnstani sermon, after which we jnoceedcd to business. 
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Atuoug Other iteriLs, received repcirts tVoTU the (..'aiu- 
{■liiists of their labors durmw the hist fivt' tuoiiths, C4eorge 
aiul ,Iuel applied to be receivetl us eatechisls under the 
<-are and direetiou id t.jie Presbvtory. We j)rueeeded at 
once to I'Xiiiiiiiie them, and kept them under exmuinatiou 
until after tim o’clock. The exaininatioii was all in Hind- 
ustani, and it was jileasunt to see the iuteresl liie native 
audience seemi'd to take in it. Tlie result was, they wen.* 
rec»‘ive<{. W(‘ havt* now under the (‘are and diivo.tiou of 
tiie Pr(*sbytt;ry si.\ catechists, viz: Mirza, yiiU(.*on, Yunas, 
{.Teorge, Ka.sini Ali, and doel. 

Tu Novendier, ISod, Mr. Buth'r, of tla* Metlnxlist Epis- 
eo})al cliiirch of America, visited Allahabad in the course 
of a ti.)ur, undertaken hw the ])urpose of aseertaining where 
his church could Ik* most useful in missionary work in 
Nortlu-i’u India. Mr. Owen had received letters from him, 
and had expressed a readiness to afford liiiu any aid in 
liis pov'er. 

“iSTcw. 21. This afl(n-uo(jn, while I was at dinner, a 
(?(f/r (jarriag’f* came to the door, and the servants came toil- 
ing me that a gentleman was on{j[uiring aft(.*r me. I went 
out, and tbnnd Mr. and Mrs. Butler. They had started 
from Benares to go throngh Glide to Rohilcund; but sud- 
denly turned and came to Allahabad. I had them at once 
seat(*d at the tabh' with me, and have given them a room, 
ill wliich I hope they will be comfortable. He has lieon 
asking me a good deal about India thks evening ; and with 
maps spread before us, I have bi^eu giving him all the in- 
fui-mation, of the kind he requires, which I possess. He 
apptjars to be a very good man, well informed, and of good 
abilities. He ]}rop(.>ses going to Roliilcmid, and tlnmce 
down to Benares, in time for the conference in January ; 
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and talks of joining- me in Bnndelcuud, to look at that 
field, should he, after surveying Rohilcuud, not fix upon 
that as the ficdd of lal:>or for tlieir (;hur(;h.” The (;onft*r<‘n(;e, 
here reh.'rred to, was a general meeting of missionaries 
(jailed to meet in Benares. 

“Mr. Butler has applied to our mission for a native 
assistant. He (jornes from our own (country, and in an 
honest manly way asks f(.)r assistance. I a2»plied to the 
other brethren, hut no one secmis able to give him a man. 
I have thon^fm-e given liim Joel; and with the sanction 
of the mission, poor Jo(d is jn-eparing to go. It is a hitter 
trial to him, and a severe one to me. But it is our duty 
as well as privilege to help a, Clhristian brother in need. 
It is doing what we would Ia* thankful to have doin' for 
us in similar eireumstanees. Joel iS' an exCjelleut young 
man. I have nothing but good to say of him, and (jan 
without reserve recommend him to Mr. Butler as worthv 
of all confidence.” Mr. Butler was then on his wav to 
Bareilly, the station selected for th<' mission of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Ohureh. 

"Feb. 5. Mullens and Beaumont arrived this evening. 
At the close of the Benares conference, they started for 
Agra, I)(dhi and other pla(.*es iqi the country, and artj now 
on their return to (Jahiutta.” 

“Feb. d. Went with Mullmis and Beaunumt this 
morning to tlu' Mela and Fort.” Mr. Mullens took photo- 
graphic viiuvs of the juineipal objects of inten^st, making 
also ])a,rtieular inquiries about all,— inquiries which f<iw 
residents of the [ilace were as well qualified to answer as 
Mr. Owen, 

“ Feb, Id, My dear venerable friend, Mr. Lacroix, left 
me this afternoon for Benares. I have indeed had a treat 
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iu hiss scK'ioty. Hu is in every sense a. noble man. And 
his tine uu.tural and acquired endowments are sanctified 
iu a very eminent degree by Crod’s grace.” “His visit to 
me has been like thl^ visit of a.u angel.” 

“ We are daily expecting the Mac.Mullius from Calcutta. 
Hay told me to-day that he had heard from tlaem from 
Btmares.” The pi^rsons liere mentioned were Mr. and Mr.s. 
Robert M’Mullin, who had left Philadelphia on the 11th 
of the preceding September, and after a voyage round the 
Cai)e were now coming u[» the country to their appointed 
station at Futt«‘hgurh. On the 18th of February, Mr. 
Owen welcomed their ari'ival at Allahaliad. 

Mr. Owen’s Christian charity, his i-ordial courtesy, and 
sound judgment secured for him the highest respect and 
confidence of Briti.sh residents in both the c-ivil and mili- 
tary service. With soane of them it amounted to aft’ec- 
tionate friendship. And many wert' ready to contribute 
generously to enterprise.s in which he was concerned. 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, who seemed to truly 
love the Lord, wen? alike welcomed to his house and 
taken to his heart. His long, almost uninterrupted 
residence at Allahabad, with the interest, which he took in 
its public attair.s, rendered him. in many respects, a valu- 
able advisor to thi; officers of government. His discrim- 
ination of (diaracter, though softened by Christian ciharity, 
was quick and clear. Mt;n who resisted the cause he loved, 
or sought to d(?fcat efforts on behalf of it, did not escape a 
keen ci’iticism of their action, although, where not neces- 
sary to a public good, such dissections were confided to his 
journal aloiu'. At the date, to which our narrative has 
arrived, by reason of death, and changes in office, and 
rt?turn of missionaries to America, he had become one of 
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the oldest foreign residents at the station, and his opinions 
th(^ more highly esteemed by men of all the Christian 
denominations there represented. 

’ March 10th, 1857. “Our new Governor General lacks 
the pre-eminent ability of Loi’d Dalhousie, and we are 
approaching a crisis, in which a nuin of pi’c-eminent ability 
will be required.” 

March 21st, he writes: “There are signs of trouble 
abroad in the native community. The Sepoys are becom- 
ing troublesome and mutinous. Hitherto, the matter has 
been dealt with leniently, but the probability is, that it 
must be put dov^m with a strong hand. The chief trouble 
has been at Barrackpore and Berhamjtore. I got a letter 
from Beaumont the other day, who wrote that they were 
obliged to send a steanuir oft' in haste to Mauhnein to 
bring up a- European regiment for putting down a mutiny 
at Barrackpore.” 

“Several regiments have lately become mutinous, and 
given no little anxiety. The 19th was disbanded the other 
day, at Barrackpore, The Mohammedans tallc of wishing 
to massacre all the infidel English. God is our protector.” 

Mrs. Owen had now reached the home of her luisband’s 
relations at Bedford, in the State of Kew York, to whose 
care their son was to be intrusted for his education. 
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CHAPTEFt rX. 

THE MISSION A.T A r.LA-HA BAO HUllINO THE SEUOY .MUTINY. 

A]ipivlu‘Usions uf Oiingcr hfu'l Ix'cti abroaO in tlio;diiu>H- 
phuvu c't! India On’ woi'ks. R,iiiuor.s va.^'Ho Hiid iuifh<u’luss 
wure passtid from neighbor tn iieigliiMn:, and ilie Ein-opeau 
residout.s soareely know to wlial sonrees llan- ivorc iudolitc'd 
b)i’ the iiuprossions of alarm Mioy roeeircd. Un the Idlh of 
May, 1857, Mr. Owen liad betm bn.sy all day Irausiatiug 
and explaining the (Scriptures for the joipils of his vSehoul, 
and his lifcth.* <;ougri‘gati(jn i.»f cmivort.s, a.ud with a view io 
that Christian ixjadio.g public, to which he looked forward 
in faith, as the fruit of uiissionary cfl‘ort. Toaard even- 
ing, h<.‘ r(*se from his work, and we>ut out to a friend’s 
house, (o learn if any ]>(»sitiv(.' news had arrived iu the 
eonr.se of the day. His frit;nd, Mr. Court, the magistrate 
of Ailahaba<l, in the East India Company’s service, had 
just eonie from the fort, and was in po.ssossion of the latest 
railitary iutelligeuee. It wa.s, to .some extent, positive 
enough. Dissatisfadlon existed extensively in the native 
army. The a('tual disi»andiug at Bavrackpore was alroa<Iy 
known. Other case.s of insubordination were now reported 
at Calcutta, at Madras, and in th<i Punjab. And at 
Ambala, Lucknow, Benares, Meerut and Agra it was told 
that things looked threatening. “And here,” said Mr. 
Court, “they are getting guns into position in the fort. 
There is a suppressed rumor among the natives of an in- 
tended general massacre of the Europeans at the station.” 
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Mr. Ovvrii’s t'jituily were still absent in the lJuitod 
States. But over and above the {laniJ-(*r threat, eniug the 
Buro[<f‘;ius, his fellow-tuissiouaries and hiiusolt', the fate 
whieb mi^ht befall tb<‘ 01iristia.u eouverls of his charge, 
nud whether tlnw would ])rovc faithful in t.he da.y of trial, 
occasioned him great auAiety. Next mm-idiig ros(‘ peace- 
fully. At ail early hour, he called at the house of his 
fellow misHioiiary, Mr. Munuis, and there heard of iullain- 
inatory notices in circulation among the natives. The 
character of tin* military forces at the [data* also created 
apprelu'usion. And thus be wrote : “ The Sixth .Regiment 
of North India, now stationed here, are said to be in a very 
disaffected stat.e. Then- aav no Euroja'an troops at this 
place. This is very wnuig to leave so large a station and 
magazine so uuprotei-ted. A few i-ouij^anies of Sikhs have 
lately bi'on gt)t, into the fort, anti th<* whole garrison is in 
tln'ir bauds. Tluw may prove loyal, in ease of an outbi’eak. 
Most poo])le think they will.” “ Hitherto I haveke])t mv 
mind easy, hoping that, the st.onu might blow over, wiih- 
out nnieh injury. But the events of the last few days, up 
the country, an* of a very alarming tdiaracter. I have 
received a letter from Vere. dated Agra, May 11th, in which 
he .says, that they had learned, by ttdegraph from Meerut, 
of a mutiny of the Third Native Cavalry, who h-ad set fire 
to their own lines, and to s(‘veral bungalows, and killed 
and wounded some European officers and soldiers. After- 
wards we lieard that the dak from M.eerut was stopjxal, 
and that tlu* t.ek*gra.ph wire.s were cut. ^’hen came in 
afarming rumors of the state of things in this city, of the 
williuguess, on the ])art of a lax'ge number, tt) join the 6th 
Reginu'ut in l)n‘aking op(*u the jail, plundering the city, 
and massacring the European residents. A public notice 
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of a (‘oui‘ilial«)ry kind, sent througli tiio dfy In Mr. Court, 
has teudod ^nvatly to quiet the minds of the ])eo]>le,” 

Mav Idrli. “Last night, I drovi'to Mr. Court’s to get 
the news from u]> the eouutrv. Full partieulars from 
Meeriit have not yet reaelied us. For then* is no i/oA* on 
tliat road fniin a lu'arer point than Allygnrh. The atlaek 
apjiears to lane taken plane last Siualay night (10th hist.), 
and to have eome ehiefiy from the ord Regiment of Native 
Cavalry, tlioiigh the lltli N. .[. are also impHeaied, as well 
as sevi'i’al otliej-s. Regimental lines and govermueni idliees 
iuive keen hiirned down, and a. vast nninher of ju’ivate 
hmigalows, the jails also, and the felons let loos*;. Tht^ 
Telegra[th office has been hurned, and all the drJA* horses 
cut to jiiei-es. The <-ouutry for thirty niile.s around is said 
to have joined in revolt. 

“ Mr. Colvin, the Lientenaut Oroveinior, has telegraphed 
from Agra down to this station, tliat the treasure at 
Meerut is safe, and tha.t tlnn* are forming partie.s to si.'onr 
the country. At Meerut they have three European 
regiments. 

“ When f. <‘ame home, 1 found theMunuises in a state 
of gri'at alarm. Simeon had just been teliiug them that 
there was a panic and religious frenzy in the city, that an 
outbreak miglit he expeided at any moment, and that the 
missionaries would he the first objects of attack. Hitherto 
my rest u1 niglit has not been disturbed by tliese tilings, 
but 1 did not sleep much last night, after such excitement, 
r had, howt'vei’f a comfortable scasim of prayer, and medi- 
tation on the divine Word, ‘The foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal: The Lord knoweth them 
that are his.’ f came to India to give uiy life fur thi.s land. 
My life is in God’.s hands, to be disposed of as he shall see 
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best for the interests of his own ehiirch. I havo been a 
vorv unprofitable servant. If God set^s best now to voniovo 
me, he can easily fill my pluee with one bir more' faithful 
and effieient. May I be found in Christ.” 

On the yist of May Mr. Owen reevivtid a letten- from 
Mr. Fn'oman of Futteh|jfurii, bringiii«; intelligence' tluit all 
the missionaries in Delhi had been murdered, and that in 
the massacre llu're were not less than two hundred Europe- 
an and East Indian victims. As yet few (*f llit^ pariiculars 
were certainly known at Allahaliad. 

“ June 4tb. Last Sabbath evening, alxnit church time, 
Mr. Mantell, of the railway, drove over to say that we were 
in great danger; that the people at the railway station 
had all been warned into the .station, and that an attaclc 
was t'xpetded. We got through the night without any 
disturbane.e. On Monday morning I w<'nt over to the 
statioa to a-seertain the true (tause of a,larm. It was a 
telegraphic message from Sir H<'nry Lawreneo at Lucknow, 
that the Sepoys there had mutinied on Saturday night, ■ 
that they had a fight, and that thri;e European officers had 
been wounded, and IJiree killed.’ Eta, well also had been 
burned, and Mr. Hume, the magistrai.e, escaped in an 
Ayah’s dress. On Sunday night, the mutiue<‘r.s at Luck- 
now made another attack a,nd. killed some Europea, ii.s, but 
W'ere driven out from the station fifteen miles. We wi're 
apprehensive lest they might eorao this way, but after- 
wards heard that they had gone off toivard Seetajiort?, in a, 
northwesterly direiitioii from Lucknow, c*ud were conse- 
quently anxious about tha,t station and Futtehgurh.” 

“June 6th (Friday). We have had uo mail from 
Cawupore for three days past. 

1) At Lucknow tlie mutiny broke out on the 80th of May. 
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“Tills inoruiam'tht; mail from Calimtta, camf' lu, and ihe 
inau win.) druYP thp oiirt, l)r<nig]it t.be in:>\vri that Baiiaros 
was in a hlazo. aud that ho could not come through that 
stilt ion. 

“Wo arc now all ordi'rod into the fort to night. Tt is 
sHpi»oscd that till* mutiuoors from Btmaros will make a 
da.sh at Allahabad; and arranginuouts have been nmdo to 
meet them. Wo are ii.ll gathering uj) a few articles of 
clothing to titko with ns. into the fort. ‘No bods, no 
baggage, light kits the order of the day.’ (iopiiiath sav.s 
ho will not go. and pn'fors remaining hero. For he says 
the Sikhs lUiiy turn and butcher us all.” 

“.Tmie litli, Tuesday. Hoi-e 1 am, in the fort, living in 
a .small tent with iill the [iroportv I have left in the world, 
comprised in a few oliango,s of clothes, my Hebrew Bible, 
Cxivek Testament. Turndin’s Theology, Wit.stus* Economy 
of the Coveuauts, and a few other odd volume-s. All my 
furniture, my library, ami most of my private manuscripts 
and pajior.s Inive been consumed. Onr dear Jumna hou.se 
hiis been burned. The cliurch has been robbed, also the 
mission college, and the whole place completely sacked. 
The native Christians have been scattered I know not 
W’here. I can only see the plai-e from the ramparts of the 
fort, Init cannot go then; to inquire ; nor have J yet been 
able to ascertain the ])articulars of tludr condition. Wo 
feared they were all murdered, hut hear that, their lives 
have been .spared. The station and eaiitoumeuts of Allah- 
abad are in ashes. Mr. Hay’s house has been hurued, and 
we hear that the i)ress has aLso gone. Scarcely a bungalow 
seems to have hoou loft. The work of coutiagration is still 
in progress. Day and night new fires are added to the 
vast scene of desolation and smoking embers. Here w'e are 
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shut. u[) in thu Tort, ami not an offort has been .inadp to 
arrest, the vvor]c (>f destruction. . 

“On Friday ni^ht, June f5th, I assisted in watehiiig the 
fort with a eoutf.auy of volunteers. For we had no 
European troops, and were quite at tlie mercy of the 
Re])oys and Sikhs. Of (tourse J got no sleep that niglit, 
and wtiiit home to our bungalow, on Saturday, aud got a 
good rest under the punkah. All there was so quh't that 
1 felt, strongly iuelinod to remain next night. (>o[)inath 
and his family had spent two or three nights in the fort, 
but thought tlu'inselves more inseeure there tha.ii at. our 
house. Thtw wexv extremely afraid, not only of the Sepoys, 
but also of the Sikhs. I tried to get them to come in, on 
Saturday night.. Imt tliey chose to remain, aud 1 left'Kallau 
there, with an order to make them as eom fort able as jios- 
sible, All seemed to be expecting somt'ihing that night, 
and were on the alert. The volunteers, amounting to some 
eighty, wert^ divided into three squalls, one to [iruteei the 
flagstaff, where it was supposed an emnny might attemj>t 
to scale the walls, another to protect a wealc point on the 
Jumna, and the third to be wdth the main guard at the 
gate. At nine o’clock the volunteers met and were told 
off to their r<>spt‘eiive duties for the night,- The muon was 
full, and shining beautifully. It was impossilile to reahice, 
when <*omiug thi\mgh the bazar, that danger was near. 
The shops were open aud the people were quietly at their 
occupations. — ^ ^ : 

“An’angeinents had been made to meet the mutineers on 
their arrival from Benares. A deta,chmeut of the 0th E,. 
N. I. were stationed at the Daragunge inidge, with two 
nine-pounders, and a complement of native artillerymen. 
Sowars (native cavalry) were placed on the Benares road 
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to Yatch the approach of inoii from tiiat diroi-tiou, and <tii 
their eomini^ to fall hack at a gallop, and to give notice to 
the officer coniniandiug at the bridge. Lieul. Alexander, 
with his irregular cavalrv, was at Alopee Bagh. It was 
th(Tet'or<- hoped that if tli(‘ nmtineers came, they would 
meet with a warm reception, and sotm be ov(;rcome. I had 
little coididt'iici* in the regiment, and in this ft'cling was 
far frouj being alone. All tin* officers, however, plant'd 
im])!icit reliance on the Sepoys, perpetually singing the 
praises of tlitar loyalty. They appeared to me the w'orst 
.Set of S(.‘poys I ever saw. Tlieir coniitenauces seemed 
equal to any amount of barbiirity and brutality. My ima- 
gination had probably been tiuged by reeent occurreue.es 
elsiavliei’i?. Having no Euro])ean troops, we were* shut up 
to Ii(,>pe for the li<‘.st. What madness in the authoritic'S to 
leave such a garrison as this, with 33,000 .stand of arms, 
entirely in th»' hands of natives. Had the Sikhs chosen 
to join the regiineiit against us, not one of us would have 
been left alive. 

“On Saturday evening, about nine o’clock, Court walked 
up to mto as I was standing near the old pillar, remarking, 
must not b«‘ surpri.s(*d if we have something to-night ; 
for the telcgrajdiic wire from Benares has just been cut, 
in the n)i<I.st of a mes.sage,’ requesting me at the same 
time to stay with the ladies, if anytliing should occur. 
I came iq) and joined in w<wship with the Hays and Mun- 
uise.s and was on my way' back to the bmt, when we began 
to hear a rattling of 7nusketry in cantonments. The alarm 
was innucdia,t(dy sounded, and all the volunteers rushed 
to their posts. I ran up and gave notice to our frkmds. 
They were soon (mt on the balcony, where in a fc'W mimit.es 
all the women, leaving the tents, w^ere collected. Hay, 
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IMuntiis and myself then closed all the tloors leading from 
the stairwa.ys and stood with loaded })istols, ready to shoot 
down the first native who might attempt an assault upon 
the ladies and children. We saw a native quietly sitting 
among the ladies with a sword in his hand, whom we dis- 
armed and turned out in double quick time. Tln^ rattling 
of musketry <;ontiuue<l about half an hour, the sound 
reaching us from various points betwecui cantonments and 
the bridge. We thought that the mutineers hail probably 
got in, and madi* a combined attack at those various 
points, and ho])ed they were getliuga good cutting up.” 

"A few days previously the 8e]>ovs at Allahabad had 
seized and delivered nj) to tlie authorities, two men, who, 
they said, had come from the city to incite them to rebel- 
lion. They had also expn^ssed vei\v dei'p regret tha,< the 
ladies of the station had not all assembled in one building, 
and placed themselves under their pi*oteetion, instead of 
coming into the fort ! On the previous Monday they 
offered their serviiies to the government to go and figlil. the 
rebels, and on Saturday evening at 6 o’clock, on parade, 
they received the thanks of the G-overnor General, and 
acknowledged it by three hearty cheers. The oflieors’ wives 
were, of course, dee])ly anxious about their husbaaids, who 
were in the midst of all that firing. One after another 
came to me asking, ‘Do you think the 8c]ioys will be 
loyaiy’ 1 <’ould only say, in the effort to comfort them, 

' I hope so,’ Others were highly indignant that any such 
question should be asked, or that the least doubt should 
be entertained of their loyalty.” 

“Some time after the firing ceased, we saw a genthi- 
man coming from the main gate to the barracks. Hitherto 
we knew nothing of what had occurred. 1 went and 
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opeut'd a door and oillled ]um. His first words woro, 

‘ Ak‘xau<l(‘r is doad tnitsidt*. But toll Mrs. Harvard 
iuxd Mrs. Siui{)sou that thoir husbands aro safe here in the 
fort; aithon^-li Ool. Simpson’s horse has been riddh'd 
throu^di with bullets. Tht‘ 6th are in open niutiuY.’ 
Tht;re was :i ^uuuTal rush to me to kinnv wliat. had ha.p- 
penetl. '.riie ladies, vvlio a few minutes before were so 
strongly standing uj) 1‘or the St‘|>oys. %vert‘ utterly eon- 
founded. I went to Mrs. Simpson a,ii<l deliven'd the mes- 
sagT‘. She seized my liand. a, ml fell on my arm with a 
loud <Tv. In a few minnles Col, Siuip.son came up with 
his clothes <'overe<l with blood, and gave an account of hisi 
almost mira.(;ulous escape. I must however mention what 
oeeurred at the gate, before the Col. (Time u|> to bis quar- 
ters, which wa.s the turuiug point with us in the fort. 

“The one hundred Si.*poys at the main gate, wdio were 
mountial on the main guard, were commanded l,>y Lieu- 
tenant Brasyer to give iq) their guns. Two nine-pounders 
were brought (.dose to them, and the torches ready to touch 
them (»if, in ca.se of disobedience. The voiuntein\s were 
also hd'ore them with loaded muskets, cocked a.nd fingers 
on t.he trigger. At the command to pile their arms there 
seemed a slight luisitation, hut they at 0 U(;e gave them up ; 
then partly ruslied back to them, but finding themselves 
ov(;rpo\vered maaitually yielded. This was the critical 
moment for the four hundred Sikhs to join them, had they 
lieen so disposed. Had they done so, not one of us could 
have escaped. Tin" massacre would have been uuiv(?rsal, 
and then the Allahabad fort., with its vast magazine and 
armory, would have been in the hands of the mutineers, 
and the whole of the northwestern provinces must have 
gone from under British rule. You may imagine our 
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and joy when word was quietly passed on to us, 
‘Tlie Silflis are stauueh.’ 

Mr. Owen was not then aware, hut subsequent, ly ho 
mentions that a train had been laid to the magazine, ami 
a.n offieer appointed to fire it, should the fort, fall into the 
hands of the niutineers. 

“ The Sepoys w^ere all re'ady to start an outbn.-alv in the 
fort; for their muskets wore loaded, and, eontrary to 
orders, capped, ami in this <-oiiditiuu wmv* taken from 
them.” “It may be Siiid that, under God, we owe our 
safety to Erasyer especially and to the volunteers. IMost 
of these are railwavy people, and for semiring them ive owe 
all thanks to Mr. Hodgson, who s<‘nt out train a,fter train, 
and brought them in from tin- distance of more Hum 
twenty miles. Their j)res(‘nee doubtless did miudi to turn 
the scale in our favor. For I have no confideu{.io in the 
Sikhs. At Benares they actually did lire upon the Eu- 
ropean soldiers, but install I ly received a shower of grape, 
whi(;h cut up about eighty of them. They then turned 
and fought with the Europeans against the Sepoys.” 

“Meanwhile Harvard and Hicks Avere at the bridge 
with the guns. The only Europeans ivith them wi're two 
young ensigns just, couu' out from England. An order 
Avas sent down for Harvard to bi'iug the guns bai.-k into 
tlie fort, under an escort of sixteim Sepoys. Tlie order 
reached him about 8 o’clock. He sent out Avord to make 
ready to move off the guns. The Havildar returned and 
informed him that the Sepoys refused to obey. Hicks 
Avent out and tried to reason with them; but instead of 
listening to reason, one man leveled his musket at him, 
which however Avas immediately knocked down by his 
neighbor. About this time, the Sepoys at the bridge seut 
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Up throe ro<.‘ket.s, as a signal to those in the cantonments 
that they had commenced. They were seen from the fort, 
but were taken at the time for fire-works (.‘onnocted w-ith 
some native wedding. The outbreak in ciiutonments in- 
stantly commenced, and the Sepoys at the l.)ridge took the 
guns and went off in that direction. After they left. 
Harvard walked up to Alopee Bagh, where Alexander was 
stationed, wdtli his irregular cavalry. Alexander immedi- 
ately had his horse ready and gave one to Harvard, and 
got several men into the saddle as soon as possible. The 
deserters were overtaken, but in the attempt to rescue the 
guns Alexandm' was killed, his cavalry joined the mutin- 
eers, and Harvard finding himself alone, and veiy near the 
parade ground, fell back to the fort, which he reached in 
safety. Th(:* guns were taken to the parade ground, which 
they reached a, bout 9 o’clock. Col. Simpson soon after 
leaving the Mess, heard an alarm at the parade ground,' 
and rode over. As he pa,ssed eacli guard he was saluted 
with a shower of bullets. The other officers had gone over, 
and some of them had already been shot down. The 
Sepoys sounded an alarm on purpose to call out the 
offi(!ers, and shoot them all at once. The dead bodies of 
seven are still lying there. Col. Simpson rode on to the 
Treasury, where ht^ was met by another shower of bullets, 
aud as he passed the Mess house, the gua,rd there gave him 
another volley. His horse was shot in many places, yet 
had sufficient strength loft to bring his rider to the fort. 
The Colonel hwrrd the bullets flying about his head. One 
hit the top of his cap, and a spent one his wrist, which was 
slightly lamed. His clothes were drenchfid with his horse’s 
blood. Lieut. Currie had his horse shot from under him, 
but managed to escapa Capt. Gordon was concealed bv 
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some of the Sepoys until the firing had eeased, and then 
(juietly taken by them to a safe place, and requested to 
llee to the fort, as fast as possible. Out of seventeen 
oflicers who sat down to dinner at the Mess, on Saturda^’^ 
evening, only three are known to survive. It is possible, 
however, that others may yet turn up, for we have reeeivi^d 
some vague native rumors of Europeans hiding in the 
jungles in a most destitute state. 

“When the guns left the bridge, about twenty Sejmys 
took Hicks and the two young ensigns prisoners, and con- 
ducted them th]’ough the Daragunge up to the station, and 
left them at Birch’s house, and went on to join the main 
party, who w'ere robbing the Groverninent treasury at the 
collector’s ciitchery. Hicks and the ensigns then walked 
on to Staig’s bungalow, took a liorse and buggy, and in- 
stead of driving directly down the Poi't road, where they 
would doubtless have lieen intercejited, drove t)ver towards 
the G-anges, left the buggy there, and w'ent on till they 
3-eached the river, and plunged in. They swam down 
stream about a mile and a half, crossed to the Jhoosie side, 
made a detour of tAvo or three miles through the country, 
having blackened themselves with mud, reached the side 
of the river opposite the fort, again plunged in, and came 
out by the fort, near the flagstaff. They then {.-.rept around, 
close under the fort till they reache<l the entranct' of the 
3miin gate, where* the volunteers, having disarmed the 
Sepoys, were with the Sikhs, keeping guard. I was con- 
versing with Hicks’ sister in the balcony, when a call was 
made to her. ‘Mrs. Hicks, Mrs. Hierks, somebody is 
knocking at your door.’ She ran and found her brother 
and sister-ill-law hapjiy once more. Morning came and 
nothing was heard of poor Birch. .During Sunday, we 
heard of his death. 
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Toward nioruiug, the Colnuol went out to the U)0 
Sepoys of t)ie t)th who had heeii disarmed, and told them 
that if tliey would go home, and uot join tlu' rebels, they 
should get pensions aeeording to the time they had sc-rved 
the goveruiuent,- and this to men wlio a few hour.s Ijeforc 
had laid th)wn their muskets loaded a.nd eap]>ed, and wliost' 
(‘onira<h*s, in eunspiraey with them, liad butebered so many 
Eur.ipeaiis! Who is to know wduitln-r tliey w<‘ut home, 
like good boys, or not ’t ” 

“Morning came, and smdi a dismal morning J have 
never seen. J walked out to the main gate and tliere saw a 
doidv, in whieh wiire the rtanains of poor Alexander lying 
in the riding dres.s in whieh he was shot down. He was 
a very amiable young man. We all deeply lament his 
loss iji tlie bloom t>f life. His l)ody was laid at ('veiling in 
tin? trefiielies.” 

“The morning jiassc'd on, and until 11 o’clock, our 
bungalow app(.‘ared, from th(* top of the barrmdrs, all safe. 
In reality, intwever, it was not so. From an early liour 
tb{' Pathan of Durgiibad, from whom we rent the land, 
and to whom we have shown nothing but kindness, was 
there, with some hundred of low-easte Mohammedans, 
])!nuderiug a!) our prop(.'rty and burning uur books. Of 
this I knew nothing at the time.. Mr. Spry (the (Jhureh 
of England oha, plain) ap]>oint('d a short service at 12 
o’eloek, in the verandah of th(( barracks. Just Iiefore 
it began, I ran up to the top of the barracks, and saw the 
smoke rising from the roof of our bungalow. It caus(?d a 
bitt(.'r pang, but I wtis enabled, with calmness to look u[> 
to God, and say ‘All is right. Thy will be done,’ As we 
sat at w'orsliip in the verandah I could see the thick column 
of smoke rising from it. Mr. Spry read the 86th Psalm 
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and the 9tli chapter of Daniel and prayed, and then gave 
the Bible to me. I selected the 46th Psalm and read it 
with a few cursory remarks, and prayed, and then Mr, 
Spry pronounced the benediction. The service was very 
short and attended by few. Most of the gentlemen were 
engaged in guarding the fort, and several ladies were over- 
whelmed with grief at the receht loss of their husbands. 

“The burning went on during the whole of Sunday, and 
no effort was made from the fort to arrest it.” 

“ Some sixty or seventy of the 1st Madras fusileers 
(Europeans) arrived from Benares, and were brought 
across by a steamer that happened to be here. In the 
afternoon the rebels came close under the fort, and burned 
the bungalow at Arail. The incendiaries continued the 
whole night unchecked.” 

“On Moml ay (yesterday) we heard that the Moham- 
medans had planted their standard in the city, and that a 
Maulawi, at the gardens, had set up as the Lieutenant 
Grovernor of the king of Delhi, and offers two thousand 
five hundred Eupees for Mr. Court’s head. The parade 
ground is occupied by Mohammedan troops, and it is at 
jiresent impossible to recover the bodies of the seven 
officers who fell there. We hear distressing reports about 
our native Christians and Gt-opinath. Last night a com- 
pany of three women and seven children found their way 
into the fold, in a most desolate condition.” “Mrs. 
Thomas, in trying to escape, was overtaken by a Moham- 
medan, who struck her in the neck with a sword. She 
fell with a faint cry. She then got up and walked a 
few steps, and sat down and asked for water. The Moham- 
medan ran up, saying, ‘ you want water, do you P ’ and 
gave her another sword cut on the other side of her neck. 
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which ended her life. He also killed one of the children.” 
Reports of other like atrocities were brought in by the 
same parties. 

’* We are almost starving here, living on half ration.s. 
We can get nothing from the outside. The people of the 
town seem determined to^ starve us out, at least the 
Mohammedan portion, and have forbidden supplies of any 
kind to be sent in. The commissariat was very badly sup- 
plied, and we are all suffering. The heat, too. is excessive, 
and the filth allowed to accumulate, abominable. It will 
be wonderful if ive have not a pestilence, should we stay 
here long, and things remain as they are. I have no 
quarters, but sleep in a tent at night. I have no furni- 
ture, except two chairs. I care little for my furniture; 
but my dear books are a sad loss. For I do not know how 
to get on without them. But G-od will provide.” 

“June 10th (Wednesday). This morning Major Byres, 
Mr. Snow and several others came in from about twenty- 
four miles up the railway. I was at the Jumna water- 
gate on Monday, and took in a letter brought from Mr. 
Snow, telling us of their danger, and where they were. 
Mr, Court sent fourteen Sowars of the 25th Irregula^r 
Cavalry, who remained loyal, promising them 1400 Rupees 
if they brought the whole party in safe. Byres and his 
psirty were on a Tank, surrounded by thousands of natives, 
thirsting for their blood. Their bungalows were burned, 
and their property plundered before their eyes. The 
Sowars reached them yesterday afternoon. Just as the 
moment of deliverance had come, Mrs. Byres died of sun- 
stroke. They brought the body on to the Ganges, and 
were In the act of reading the burial service over it, when 
an alarm was given that the enemy was upon them. 
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Hastily they covered it tip, and escaped. They walked 
their horses all night, avoiding villages, coming through 
ravines, and keeping quite out of the way of the city in 
their approach to the fort.” 

“June 11th. This morning Mrs. Boilard found her 
way into the fort. We had heard that .she and her hus- 
band had been killed. Yesterday a message came that 
she was alive. Two Sowars were .sent but for her. They 
got a third horse, dressed her up as a Sowar, placed her on 
the horse, and thus brought her in. On the. way, they 
were asked who the third rider was. They said, they had 
with them one of the Maulawi’s Sowars.” She says, the 
rebels are enjoying a glorious revel at the station. Brandy 
is selling for a pice a bottle, champagne and beer for 
almost nothing. A butcher bought Mr. Court’s carriage 
and pair for 30 Bs. Her husband was alive at 10 A. M. 
on Sunday. Since then she has not heard from him. 

“We have this afternoon been cheered by the arrival of 
Col. Neill, who behaved so gallantly in the outbreak at 
Benares, and to whom, under God, that station owes its 
continued safety.” 

“June 12th. Col. Neill seems determined not to let 
the grass grow under his feet. Immediately after his 
arrival yesterday, he had preparation made for an attack 
on Baragunge. This morning at daybreak all was astir. 
Hitherto the mutineers have had it all their own way. 
Baragunge, a nest of Pryagwals, has been very trouble- 
some in stopping communication over the Ganges. When 
this morning the fusileers were getting ready for their 
work, Col. Neill, to whom I had not been introduced, came 
and spoke kindly to me and said he was ‘ going to clear 
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ing out (.tf the fort, sixty fusileers, three hundred Sikhs 
and thirty cavalry. They niarehed oft' in the direction of 
Alopee Bagh, there to wait for the cannonading to cease. 
The guns from two batteries opened about sunrise. I stood 
near the outer battery, and saw where almost every ball 
struck'. The dust arose fi*oiu Daragunge in clouds. When 
the firing stopped, the troops moved in, and we saw no 
more. They returned about, ten o’clock, having reopeiu'd 
the communication across the Ganges. 

“ June ISth. Active skirmishing was now' kept up in 
the neighborhood of the fort. “ Col. Neill requested me 
this morning to speak to my colleagues about going with 
their families to Calcutta. All ladies and non-military 
men are to go as soon as possible. I told him that my 
family were not here, and that I would like somehow to 
stay, and after the restoration of order, try to gather up 
the fragments of our mission. He gave me leave to re- 
main, and said he would make arrangements for me, but 
requested that the others with their families prepare at 
once to remove. Troops are now on the way and all the 
space in the fort will very soon be required. Besides, this 
is not the place for ladies, especially if sickness should 
break out.” Mr. Owen presents their discomforts as in- 
describable, scantiness of food and the poorness of its 
quality, the people outside, either by constraint or of their 
malignant purpose, Avithholding from them all supplies. 

“June 14th, Sabbath. This morning I attended wor- 
ship in the fort chapel. Mr. Spry conducted the services 
in a very appropriate manner.” “ The Sabbath has not 
been spent as any of us desired ; but our confusion w'as 
niuivoitiable. I accompanied the Hays on board, this even- 
ing, truly sorry to [>art from them. They have been very 
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kind to me. I love and esteem them the more I know 
them, and shall feel lonely without them; but they, I 
believe, are in the way of duty in going. The flat, on 
which they are, is crowded with people, the steamer also. 
A number of armed volunteers protect both steamer and 
flat. Major Cary, an officer of the late “Illustrious 6th,” 
goes as militai'y commander of the whole. There arc not 
cabin, s for one-third of the passengers. Screens and 
curtains are fitted up all over the decks, and the poor 
people jumbled in as thick as they can stand. The steamer 
is at the water-gate, and leaves early to-morrow morning.” 

“June 15th. A steamer was this morning sent up the 
Jumna with fifty or sixty fusileers and a twelve pound 
howitzer, for the purpose of harassing the rebels in that 
quarter. 

“ The fusileers upon landing found themselves face to 
face with thousands. But the Sikhs Avho went up by 
land soon joined them, and fought bravely. The Sikhs, 
ever since two or three of their number were killed by 
the Mohammedans, have been impatient to get revenge, 
and this morning they have had an opportunity. The 
fighting continued about four hours. We heard the. 
firing very distinctly, and the dark columns of smoke, 
rising from the city, marked the course the troops were 
taking.” “While they were at work, a battery from the 
fort was throwing shot and shell upon Pryagwfilitolah. 
Col. Neill is much grieved at losing some of his brave men.” 

“ I omitted mentioning an interesting occurrence of 
yesterday — the arrival of thirty-seven fugitives from Oude, 
under Lieut. Grant, assistant commissioner. Most of them 
are from Sultaupore. About the time of the outbreak 
here, they heard alarming rumors, and started for Purtah- 
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gurli, where Lieut. Graut ivas stationed. There they heard 
that Allahabad had fallen, and that ail the Eur(.>pea,ns had 
been massacred. Ajeet Singh, a 2 )owerful Zamindar, pro- 
fessed to protect them several days, though in reality they 
were his jirisouers. Grant managed to get a letter for- 
warded to Court, who immediately sent out some native 
cavalry to escort them in. When Ajeet Singh heard that 
the Europeans at Allahabad were still safe in the fort, he 
at once became most loyal, and came in with the party 
himself, bringing with him a native escort of two thousand 
men. About 10 o’clock yesterday morning they arrived. 

I saiv them come in just as I was retiring to my tent, and 
immediately went among them to render any assistance in 
my power. At Court’s request, I took a list of all, and 
assisted in getting them refreshment. They came in a 
most forlorn state. Nearly the whole i>arty were sent on 
board the steamer at once, without change of clothes— 
without anything, and pushed off to Calcutta. Lieutenant 
Grant remains, and shares my tent with me — indeed I 
have made it quite over to him, and have come into the 
quarters vacated by the Hays. 

“My fare is very simple, dail, rice, and oliuiiatties. The 
rations drawn in my name I make over to the poor rail- 
way people, who are working hard as volunteer militia- 
men, and in reward, are almost starving. I now pay for 
the little food I am able to get with my own money. The 
heat is dreadful. I fear we shall liave sickness here, in 
the rains. It is well that the Colonel is pushing off the 
people to Calcutta, as fast as possible. For cholera, or any 
other epidemic, in this crowded fort would make fearful 
work.” ", 

Since the fifth of June, ten days had now elapsed since ^ 
all who survived of the European residents of Allahabad 
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entered that stronghold. Many of the non-military part 
of them had been sent, 'Under escort, to Calcutta. Of the 
American mission all who remained, besides Mr. Owen, 
were Mr. and Mrs. Mnnnis and their children. 

‘‘ June 16th. We have been most anxious respecting 
our native Christians^ only two or three have found their 
way in the fort. Of the rest we have no definite intel- 
ligence. From the accounts received, we apprehended the 
most concerning Gopinath and his family, whom I left in 
my house on Saturday, the 6th inst. Judge then of my 
agreeable surprise, this morning, on receiving from him a 
short note, written from our school-building, assuring me 
of the safety of all his family, and requesting me to get a 
party to go up and bring them, and Conductor Coleman 
and family, and Ensign Cheek of the 6th, down to the 
Fort. Gulzar, our Sais, brought me the note. I w^ent to 
Mr. Court, who had just received a similar note, and was 
preparing to go. I could get no writing materials, and 
was obliged to send a verbal message, that we were coming 
at once. Court asked me to breakfast with him, and go 
up wdth the steamer that was to take the escort. We 
w’-ent on the steamer Jumna with sixty Pusileers and a 
twelve-pounder. As we approached the dear old place, 
the scene of desolation was most sad. The Pusileers and 
Mr. Court landed, but the officer in charge would not 
allow any of the others to go ashore. Dr. Irving was 
with us to take care of the wounded, but not a shot was 
fired. The paidy' went up to the school building, but 
found no one there. They broiight back a dismal account 
of the desolation which they had seen. When we returned 
to the fort, I found Gopinath and his family in my quar- 
ters. Gulzar had mistaken my message, and told them to 
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si art, and tljat I would meet them on tlie way ! They, 
therefore, ttaiue alone to the Fort, and entered in a most 
forlorn state, Avith scarcely a ra^ of clothing on. They 
had before sent their clothes into the Fort, and therefoi’e 
had a sujjply at hand. But I had scarcely anything for 
them to eat. They expected, i>n reaching the Fort, to find 
abundant supplies; hut actually found ns almost starving. 
1 immediately secured for Ihem a passage to Calcutta, on 
hoard the flat that leaves to-moiTow morning, in toAv of 
the steamer Jumna, secured for them ail the comforts I 
could on the passage, had their things taken on board, and 
accompanied them on board this evening. 

“Poor Gopinath has suffered much. For two or three 
days he and his family wei’e wandering about in the greatest 
distress. He had lieen robbed of all the money about him, 
and Avas reduced to the condition of a beggar. At last he 
fell into the hands of the MaulaAvi, who had set up his gov- 
ernment at the Gardens. He Avas kept there in the serai 
with his feet in the stocks four days and four nights. 
His poor wife Avas dragged by tbe hair of her head on the 
stones, and greatly bruised. They threatened several 
times to kill him ; and having found out that he Avas a 
Christian Padre were very bitter against him. But he 
stood linn, and Avituessed a good confession. Young En- 
sign Cheek, who was wfounded on the night of the out- 
break, and had been Avandering about, hiding sometimes 
in the jungles, sometimes on trees, sometimes standing 
in the Avnter, was suffering most excruciating pain, Avhile 
with Gopiuath in the serai. Hot the least of Ms suffering 
was from thirst, and almost night and day, he was calling 
for water. In the midst of all his sufferings, he exhorted 
Gopinath to stand firm, saying ‘ Padre Sahib, hold on to 
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your faitli. Don’t give it up.’ When the Mohammedans 
saw Gropinath trying to show kindness to Cheek, they put 
him at a distance, and tried to prevent all further inter- 
course between them. 

“Poor Cheek died this evening, from exposure and the 
long neglect of his wounds. G-opinath, this afternoon, 
remarked that he had a relative living at Baneoorah. It 
struck me that he might be a relative of Dr. Cheek, and I 
immediately went down to the hospital to see him, and see 
if he had any message to his friends. But he was past 
speaking. Mr. Spry had seen and prayed with him. 

“The heat here is so great that I cannot think of sleep- 
ing in the quarters befoi’e the rains set in. Hitherto, I 
have slept out of doors almost every night since I entered 
the Fort, and have not once undressed at night. Last 
night I slept on the I'amparts with Hodgson’s squad of 
volunteers, over the Main G-uai-d. It is the coolest place 
in the Port.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN ATTEMPT AT RETURN TO MISSION WORK. 

Next morning, June I7tli, Mr. Owen, after reilectiug 
upon Avhat was best for him to do, determined to walk up 
to the mission school building, find out how things stood, 
and try what sort of a residence he could find there. Of 
the dangers to be encountered he seems to have taken little 
account, except that some native fugitives had come 
thiYjugh safely. 

“I walked up in an awfiilly hot sun, about eleven 
o’clock, and met with no molestation on the way. I might 
almost have fancied myself walking through a city of the 
dead. The school building I found dreadfully broken, all 
the bai's and bolts torn from the doors, the glass of the 
windows broken out, many of the doors taken away, books 
torn and scattered in every room and all about the com- 
pound, pieces of broken apparatus lying here and there, 
and everything as desolate as possible. But no Sepoys 
were to be seen. All was silent and desolate, without in- 
habitant. From the school I went to the church, w'hich 
I found sadly broken, and completely robbed. Scarcely a 
door remains in it. All the furniture — chairs, seats, 
lamps, Bibles, have been cari’ied away. The liell is in the 
hands of the Pryagwais, who have taken it for one of 
their Hindu temples.” 

His house on the Jumna he found in ruins. Its bare 
walls filled with rubbish. “I soon left it, quite heartsick. 
Several of the native Christians ran to me, and got others 
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from their hiding places, among whom was Yunas. I re- 
quested him with his family, and all the native Christians, 
to come into the school building, and promised to come 
there, and live there with them. The poor things seemed 
very glad to see me, and still more glad of what I pro- 
posed. We went into a garden in front of the mission 
compound, where I found pieces of our furniture scattered 
about, and Mi'S. Pearson’s piano all smashed.. They told 
me I would find some of our things in an adjoining house 
belonging to Abdullah (a Mohammedan), one of Mr. 
Court’s police officers. I walked in, and found no one 
there. I picked up two or three of my towels, which I 
was glad to get, and a few other things. The native Chris- 
tians also found some articles belonging to them. Pres- 
ently we discovered a mound of fresh earth. I got dig- 
gers, and soon came to some boards; which when I had 
taken up, I found a deep cellar, in which many things 
were stow'ed away. These were taken out, and the native 
Christians selected from them their own property. The 
rest I directed to be left there. The only article of Abdul- 
lah’s, which I took away, was his splendid copy of the 
Koran, which I gave to Lieut, (or as he is called, Major) 
Brasyer, commander of the Sikhs, as a trophy. Brasycr 
has promised to give me a guard of Sikhs at the school 
building. He and Col, Neil and others were amused at 
my report of where I had been, and what I had done. 
Several in the fort had been asking after me during the 
day, not knowing where I had gone.” 

The adventurous missionary had unawares made an 
important reconnoisance, and discovered that the Sepoys 
were withdrawn from all parts of the Jumna bank which 
he had visited : the very direction which the military officers 
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liad it in view to explore. “I found tlieni,” he writes, 
“ arranging for a grand expedition to morrow. Harvard 
haE asked to accomj)any the party. We are to start at 
gun-fire to morrow morning.” 

" June 18. I slept under a t.ree near iny tent last 
night, and early this morning heard the pre]>aration and 
then the marching of ti'oops. I was soon on the steamer, 
and about sunrise we were off.” The reeonnoisance proved 
that the 8epoys bad entii-ely withdrawn. When it was 
eompieted and the soldiers returned to the Fort, Mr. Owen 
I’emaiued with the native Christians, among the ruins. 

“ It is pleasant to get among the native Christians 
again, but I do not feel so comfortable as I expected, some 
of them having become half Mohammedans. Yunas re- 
peated the Kalima, i. e., their confession of faith — There 
is no god but God, and Mohammed is his prophet ? So did 
Mrs, Fitz Gibbous and others. Not one of them, except 
Gopinath, has shown the spirit of a mai’tyr. 

“ Brasyer has kindly sent a guard of Sikhs this even- 
ing, consisting of two Havildars, two Naiks, and twenty 
men. I have got a supply of sugar to give them, to put 
into their water for making sherbet. I ex2)ect to go up on 
the roof, Avhere they are stationed, and sleep in the midst 
of them. ‘ I will lay me down in peace and sleep; for 
thou. Lord, only makest me to dwell in safety.’ 

“ June 19. Rose early this morning, and began to set 
my hctuse in ordei*. In the midst of my labors, Mrs. Carr 
and her daughters rushed up from the fort, in a panic, say- 
ing that the cholera had there broken out, and begging me 
to give them shelter, I sent the native Christians out into 
the long school house, and gave Mrs. Carr and her daugh- 
ters rooms hi the east part of the college building, where 
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thev were soon joined by Mr. Carr. Then came Mr. Eob- 
inson asking for shelter, which was given. Then Edward 
Hamilton and his clerk, Mr. Knight, came running up, 
saying the cholera in the fort was fearful, and that people 
were fleeing for their lives in all directions. I gave them 
shelter also. 

“ During the day, I have picked uj) a few books in quite 
a ruined state. Yesterday, while marching wdth the troops 
through Durgahad, I saw stray leaves, here and there, of 
my Poole’s Synopsis, Howe’s works, Warburton, and other 
standard authors, that had been torn and scattered to the 
four winds liv those Durgabsid scoundrels. 

“ I slept soundly last night on the top of the house 
quite alone among the Sikhs. Badhi, the Punkahwala, 
sat near me. My little Pussy, that used to sit so comfort- 
able under the Punkah on my'' study-table in the bungalow, 
had been a wanderer ever since the outbreak. Last night 
she came calling for me, and as soon as she found me out, 
ran up purring with the greatest satisfaction, followed me 
to the house-top, and thei’e spent the night wdth me. 

The cholera was raging at a fearful rate at the Port, to 
day.” 

Upon going into the fold, the first duty 'tt'-hich was de- 
manded of him was to conduct the funeral of a victim of 
that terrible plague, the wife of an ojBioer, while others 
were lying at the point of death. On the way to the 
burial ground they oveidook Mr. Spry, the Church of Eng- 
land chaplain, outside the main gate, accompanying the 
coffin of another lady, who had just died of cholera, borne 
by European soldiers. They took that coffin also on the 
carriage. “ Mr. Spry read the burial service for both at 
once. He then returned to the trenches and read the ser- 
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vice over the bodies of eighteen Enropeau soldiers, who 
had all died of cholera during the day. They were buiied 
without coffins, by twos and threes, in narrow graves just 
wide enough to admit them. Their poor comrades who 
were killed in action the other day, in Durgabsid, were 
never buried. A party went out to recover the bodies, but 
found they had been ,cait to pieces by the j\Iohainmedans, 
and treated with every manner of indignity.” 

When he returned from the burial to the quarters, he 
found more deaths, rumiing up the number by cholera to 
twenty -one on. that day. He returned to his ruined .school 
house in the evening. “ I had to walk up quite alone and 
in the dark ; and could scarcely stand when I reached this 
place, which I found filled to overflowing. The Sikh Gruard 
is on the top, and I take my station with them, for the 
night. Ho that keepeth Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps ; 
and imless he keep us, the watchmen watch in vain.” 

“ June 20. Had a good refreshing sleep last night, and 
feel well again to-day. The heat is intense, and we have 
— at least I have — neither tatties nor p.unkalis, and the 
glass windows are out, and the .dust flying into my room 
in clouds. 

“ I saw and had a very pleasant talk wit.h Mr. and Mrs. 
Spry in the Fort to-.day. In these times it is truly refresh- 
ing to And those who take an interest in things of Zion. I 
miss the Hays very much in this respect. Allahabsid never 
appeared more godless than it does now. While in the 
Fort I could scarcely walk about without hearing profane 
language from various .directions. I never saw the Euro- 
pean character in a more unfavorable aspect. 

“ J une -21 . Sabbath. We had service to-day in English, 
which I conducted. Afterw.ards I collected the native 
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Ghriatians, and had service -with them in Hindustani. It 
was plesisant to see them assembled for worship once more, 
although I fear several of them, to save their lives, have 
professed the Mohammedan belief. This is very melan- 
choly, and casts a bitter alloy into the pleasure of meeting 
them again. 

“ The native reports which have reached us from Fut- 
tehgurh are of the most discouraging character. We have 
painful fears regarding the safety of our dear friends there. 
Ho Cawnpore Bale for more than two weeks past. The 
Futtehpore station has been destroyed, and Mr. Eobert 
Tucker killed. All the other residents have fled, and are 
supposed to be safe. 

‘■‘ June 22. Walked this morning to the Press. The 
scene of desolation on the way is beyond all description. 
The Hative Hospital, and Blind and Leper Asylums have 
been burned. The bones of the poor officers who fell on 
the Parade ground, have been gathered up and buried. 
The desolation at the Press is dismal. All the bound 
books in the Depository, and all the unbound sheets in 
the binding room, and the store rooms adjoining, in value 
not to be counted in' Eupees, have al been consumed. My 
commentary on the Psalms, printed as far as the 60th 
Psalm, has been burnt, I have a copy of the printed 
sheets, which I happened to take with me into the Fort. 
Much of my manuscrijit, which was in the Press, has also 
been destroyed, and of this I have no second copy. The 
manuscTipt of the Psalms, which I left in our bungalow, 
has also been destroyed beyond recovery. 

“ June 27, During the past week, I have been attend- 
ing to the comfort and security of the native Christians. 
Joel has just come from Bareilly, from which place he and 
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Emma, with a child in arms, walked the whole wa\^ Tlie 
outbreak there occurred on the ‘30th of Mar. Dr. Hay, 
Mr. Eobinson, the Judge, and Hr. Hausbrow, have been 
killed, also Mr. Poynder the chaplain, and his wife, and 
many others. The Butlers are safe at JSTyuee Tal, but all 
their property has been plundered and their houses 
buimed. All Eohilcund seems to have fallen, Bai’eilly 
appears to have been attacked by the mutinous regiment 
(18th) on Sabbath, the 30th of May, just as the people 
were leaving churc'h. The people at Shahjehanpore are 
said to have been attacked in church, and most of them 
then and there killed. Joel came through Shahjehanpore, 
and saw it a scene of perfect desolation, no Europeans 
there. He also came through Lucknow and Cawnpore, 
where Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir Hugh Wheeler were 
holding out in their respective entrenchments against the 
rebels. Sir Henry Lawrence seems safe at Lucknow ; but 
great apprehensions are entertained for the safety of Sir 
Hugh Wheeler’s force at Cawnpore, closely hemmed in as 
they are by overwhelming odds, and with limited ammuni- 
tion and supplies. 

“ Babu Hari walked to Lucknow, then to Cawnpore, 
and so back to Allahabad. I sent him, on his arrival, to 
Col. Neill, to give an account of what he had seen, “We 
have no up country Dale in these days, and have great 
difficulty in getting any authentic intelligence. A very 
bad report has reached us from Cawupore, which the Babu 
(Confirms, Several days since, it is said, some forty boats, 
with 132 Eurojieans from Puttehgurh, were passing Oawn- 
jiore, on their way to Allahabad. When they reached 
Bithoor, eight miles above Cawnpore, the Nauji Sahib, a 
Mahratta, who has for several years resided at Bithoor, 
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fircil upon them, and lu'oiight them all into Ctuvnpore, 
wliere he had them taken upon the parade ground and 
slain. The party is said to have comprised all the non- 
military people of Futtohgurli, and if so, our lui.ssiouarj 
friends must have been among them. A few days before 
the outbrealc hei'e, I received a letter from Freeman 
informing me that all the missionaries in Delhi had been 
murdered. He wrote in a desponding style. Poor fellow, 
I still hope that he and the rest may bo all right. For 
there is a counter flying report that tin* 10th Eeginient at 
Futtehgurh have not mutinied, and that that station is 
still safe. The missionary brethren there have for some 
time back been on the lookout, and have had native 
dresses for themselves and their families all ready to 
attempt their escape. They wore all living in one com- 
pound and had prayer meetings daily. 

“ Jumj 28. The quiet rest of the Sabbath has been 
very refreshing. I have not been able to get the European 
portion of the population together, but have had service 
quietly with the native Christians. 

“ June 30. ' This afternoon 400 or 500 Europeans and 
1^00 to 800 Sikhs started for Cawnpore, amidst great 
cheering. The force is commanded by Major Eeuaud of 
the first Madras Fusileers. 

“ July 7. Another force, under Gen. Havelock, went 
off this afternoon.” Iniinediately on the breaking out of 
the mutiny the foi’(,'es were recalled from Persia, the war 
there being ended. Col. Havelock with two regiments, the 
78th and 64th, was delayed on the voyage by shipwreck 
but reached Calcutta on the 17th of June. He was at 
ouce raised to the rank of Brigadier General, and appointed 
to ('ommaiid the troops sent to relieve Sir Hugh Wheeler 
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at Cawupore and Sir Henry Lawrence at lAicknow, He 
arrived at Allahabad June 30. “We fear,” writes Air. 
Owen, “ they are now too late to relieve Cawnpore. Tin,* 
force there is reported to have been all cut up, and several 
European ladies to be yet alive in the hands of the rebels.” 

“July 14th. Oen. Havelock’s force pushed on and 
joined the advance column, and last Sunday, at Ftitteh- 
pore, were attacked by the rebels, whom they defeated. 
There were three reg^imeuts of infantry and two of cavalry 
on the side of the enemy. 

“Jnly 16th. Yesterday, Havelock again fought the 
rebels at PandooNuddy, about 15 miles this side of Cawu- 
pore. Gen. Neill has pushed on to join him with a few 
more troojis. 

“July 18th. Day before yesterday Havelock entered 
Gawnpore, after hard fighting about four miles this side 
of that place. The women, w’ho had been in the bauds of 
the rebels, were all murdered, a few hours before the 
British forces entered. In one house the troops found a 
pool of fresh blood with arms, legs and heads, and traced 
the blood to a well near by, from which were taken the 
bodies of twenty-live women to whom they had belonged, 
all recently murdered. In the same house vras found the 
journal of a lady kej>t until the day she was slain. 

“ Edmonstoue, formerly of Euttehpore, and recently 
officiating as judge at Banda^-has just arrived here. The 
fugitives from Euttehpore went to Banda, vrhere they were 
joined by most'of the residents of that station ^ and thence 
went to Nagodo, fai-ther south, thence to Alirzapore, whence 
the ladies, Airs. Edmonstoue and Mrs. Webster, went to 
Calcutta, and the gentlemen came here. At Humoerpore, 
Air. Loyd and Air. Donald Grant were blown from a gun. 
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Brin-e aii<l Benjamin, at Banda, have been killed by the 
Mohammedans. At Jhansi all the Europeans have been 
billed. Our prospects are’ now darker than ever. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, at Lucknow, was wmunded on the 2nd 
and died on the 4th inst. A sad loss to India at this time. 

“July 19th. Baptized Old Maulawi Mohammed Taki, 
who was examined last Monday by the session. At the 
same time Tunas appeared and confessed his having re- 
peated the Kalinia to save his wife, sister-in-law, and 
mother-in-law fi'om being dishonored, and to-day he asked 
forgiveness of the church. 

“August 10th. Havelock started to go on to Lucknow, 
but has been obliged to fall back to Cawnpore. All Oude 
is in arms. Lucknow still holds out, but is in great 
danger. Should that place fall, the rebels may make a 
rush at Allahabad, and we may be besieged in the fort 
again. G-reat preparations are going forward in the fort 
to be ready for such an event. Delhi is still in the hands 
of the rebels, and the British troojps have been there try- 
ing to retake it ever since the 8th of June. The station and 
cantonments of Agra are in the hands of the insurgents ; 
but the Em’opeans are all safe in the fort. In all the 
Northwestern Provinces there is no such thing as order 
and government, except in the few gaimisons over which 
the British Hag is still waving. 

“ August 18th. No dah from Calcutta for several 
days past. The native troops at Dinapore have mutinied, 
and are now scattered over the province of Behar, and 
stopping the mail carts. Prospects are still very dark. 
In the Port preparations are made for blowing up the 
whole place, in <‘ase it should be necessary to evacuate 
Allahabad. The Munnises have just left by steamer for 
Calcutta. . . 
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“Auo-ast lOtli. I am here alone Avitli Mr, Saudvs. 
We have better news from At^ra and Delhi. If Lnehnow 
could ])e relieved, we might liope to see tilings soon begin- 
ning to mend. Calcutta vlaJc and telegraph still closed. 
The Cawmpore duJc and wire have alsA boon closed again, 

“ August 23. T'esterday a rumor reached us that 
Luelcnow had fallen, and that the Cawnporc' ti*agodv had 
been there re-enacted ; also that Lohunda was in the hands 
of the rebels, who were tearing up the railway. 

“ Tct-day I received a letter from Scott, dated July 
25th, the first letter from any of our brethi’en up the 
country since May 14th, He has heard of the murder of 
our dear Futtehgurh brethren and sisters. The station of 
Agra has been burned and destroyed. 

“ August 24th, Allahabad Port. On Saturday I was 
warned not to remain at the Jumna alone. The Muharam 
has just commenced, and the Mohammedans have vowed 
destruction to all the infidels ” they can lay hold of. 
Walter Freeliug kindly sent me up a note from the Port 
that Lieut. Jeukins would gladly allow me to come into 
his cj[uarters, I came down and received a kind \velcouie. 
I slept here on Saturday night and went up to the Jumna 
yesterday, and spent a quiet Sabbath with the native 
Christians. I returned last night, have now-- become the 
guest of the mess, to which Preeling, Jenkins, Christopher 
and other pleasant gentlemen belong, and receive from 
them all great kindness; am making arrangements to have 
the native Christians brought within the outer entrench- 
ments.” 

At this point Mr. Owen’s journal letters come to an 
end. Having gone to Calcutta to meet his wife, on her 
return from Axiierica, ho was there detained for four 
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vi'Kjutlis by the unsettled state of the country. Allahabad 
liad become the base of military operations for the northern 
provinces. Mission work was entirely swept from the 
held of all that group of stations comprehended tinder the 
naine of Furriikhabad. The laborious and prayerful ivork 
of twenty years seemed to have been expended in vain; 
all its fruits utterly extinguished. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

RETURKINO TO WORK. FROM CALCUTTA TO PlTRRUKH.VRAl) 
IK THE TRAIL OF THE MUTINY, AND THROUOH 

LORE Clyde’s army. 

On the ISth of Septembei’, Air. Owen reached Calcutta, 
where his wife landed on the 21st ; he did not leave that 
city on his return to the north until January next. Mean- 
while occurred Havelock’s final mai'ch on Luelcno-w, and 
reinforcement of the European garrison there, Lord Clyde’s 
victoifies at Cawupore and Alumbagli, and relief of the 
Eesidency of Lucknow, the recapture of Delhi by Greiieral 
Wilson, and protection of Agra by Colonel G-reathed. 
But Lucknow, although humiliated, and her prey wrested 
out of her giusp, was still, at the beginning of 1868, 
unsuliduod ; and the mutineers, who now made that city 
their headquarters, remained a numerous, well organized, 
and well equipped army. Oude and the adjoining country 
across the Ganges were still occupied by conflicting forces. 
Missionary opei’ations were still impracticable in the 
region of Allahabad. 

Mr. Ow'cn, at Calcutta, remained impatiently listening 
to every report of the movements which seemed to bo 
opening the way for rtdurn to his work. On the 24th of 
Nov. he writes, “ We spent Saturday wiih Dr. and Mrs. 
Duff, and went with him again over his nolde institution. 
Last night we were in company of upwards of thirty 
Christian friends, where we saw all the Lacroix party. We 
see them frequently, and have much delighful intercourse 
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with them.” “ I have much to be thankful for, life wpared, 
wife and sou s]>ared, the sympathy and affection of dear 
friends, a hope in the Blessed Eedeeiner.” 

On the 19th of January, 1858, Mr. Owen left Calcutta 
alone, for the field of his mission. The journey was one 
of exploration among ruins, to find out where to recom- 
mence, and what remained that could be useful. From 
Calcutta the railway then extended as far north as Ranee- 
gunge. At that station he was detained most of two days, 
all the gariff (carriages) being engaged fur the transporta- 
tion of troops. Part of that time he spent in visiting the 
camp and hospital, in talkmg with the men on the interest 
of their souls, and reading the Scriptures to them. In 
the hospital, “ When I suggested having worship with 
them, they immediately got me a desk and a Bible, and 
were all very attentive, some of them following me in 
their Bibles while I read.” 

On leaving Raneegungo, he went in comi>any with cer- 
tain military officers on their way to Lucknow. “A gen- 
tleman accustomed to the use of fire arms kindly loaded 
ray revolver for me, and put the caps on. I heard the 
driver giving notice, during the night, to some natives, that 
I was armed. Our carriages continued near each other all 
night. We passed two or three detachments of troops by 
the way, and hundreds of carts laden with supplies. My 
carriage was a comfortable one; but the night was very 
cold. This morning a cold north wind was blowing down 
from tbe hills. I wrapped myself up in my cloak, and 
enjoyed it greatly. The scenery in all directions is beauti- 
ful and the mountain air bracing.” 

It was through a constant stream of military, coming 
and going, that Mr. Owen had to make his way. U])on 
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his arrival at the station of Niiiieaghaiit, the oilioer in 
eomniand there, whose duty it was to receive troops on 
their way, feeil them, and pass them on, had just received 
».>rders to Iiave rations for tAvo hundred men a day, for 
several days to come, w'hitjh seemed to couiirm'the rumors 
of hal'd lighting up the country. “They say all is safe as 
far as Sasseram, and if there is any danger beyond, the 
officer commanding there will not allow us to go on, until 
the road is quite clear. If all goes well, w*e reach Sasserani 
the day after to-niurrow.” At vai'ious places he found the 
road blocked u]) with bullock carts, conveying troops to 
the north, not a promising syinjAtom for the conditions of 
missionary work. 

Next day he met a rumor that Amav Singh was in 
force at Roletas Gurh, and tlvat the British troops were to 
attack him from Sasseram in a few days. “ The people are 
ciuietly pursuing their occupations.” 

On arrival -at Sasseram, he found the report corx’ect as 
to the intended attack upon Roletas Ourh. But as that 
was not to be made for a few days, and no impediment 
was put in his way, he determined to push forward. At 
Sasseram he spent the Sabbath, and had religious seiwices 
Avith some of the soldiers. He mentions with affection 
some officers in Avhose comjiany he had travelled so far, 
and with whom he had Avorship on Sabbath evening. 
“ After we rose, (from kneeling in prayer) they all thanked 
me. Poor dear felloAvs, they seem very friendly. They 
all seem to have been well brought up in the Church of 
England.” 

At Sasseram Mr. Oavcu parted from his military friends, 
who had to AA’ait there for their men to come up. At 
Benares he found some of his old missionary friends ; but 
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tlieiv kindue.^s failed to iutluee him to stay more than part 
of three days with them. Through crowds of Kaninchies 
laden with European soldiers, and accepting conveyance 
with a military friend, Oapt. Bunbury, in a government 
van, he pushed on his way, and reached Allahabad the next 
morning. Along the road between Benares and Allahabad 
he remarks that lie had never seen the country in a better 
state of cultivation. “The poor cultivators seem to have 
taken little interest in the rebellion, either against or for 
us.” “I saw the outlines of the old fort by moonlight. 
Many hearts feel grateful for the jirotection it aft'oi-ded 
last June. The esplanade in front is covered with tents. 
As we came up the road leading from the fort to the 
station, I saw the plain on our left covered with a sea of 
canvas, the encampment of the Queen’s Second Dragoon 
Guards.” 

“The part near the station is covered with a park of 
artillery, and in the part where the Sepoy lines were, 
European barracks are in course of rapid preparation.” 
“We entered the Mission Press compound shortly befoi'e 
one o’clock this morning.” “Babu John Hari, and Mirza, 
and other native Christians were soon up, and came to 
assist in taking my things off the van. I was cold, and 
felt too much excited to sleep. I was early uji, and walked 
with Kennedy to the fort to find Dr. Guise.” His tent 
was on the esplanade. “ One of his servants took us to 
the scene of his labox'ious duties.” “ We had then a long 
walk through the hospitals, in which ax*e 430 sick and 
wounded. It wmuld he impossible to speak too highly in 
praise of the perfect neatness and cleanliness, in which wo 
saw the poor fellows, in their comfortable wards and beds. 
Every thing is done for them that human skill and kind- 
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ness can do.” “Cui. Greathed, the hero uf Delhi and Agra, 
is now here, on his way to Calcutta, a very soldierly look- 
ing man.” 

Enterttdnod by Mr. Court, the magistrate, as his guest 
in the mess for the few days which intervened liefore he 
could pro(;eed to Futtehgurh where he expected to meet 
some brethren from the northern stations, Mr. Owen was 
in the way of hearing, from both civdlians and military 
men, the news of what was going on, in both dejiartinents 
of the public service, and being deeply interested in having 
the native Christians reciognized as worthy of government 
eonlideuce, consistently defended their causa, in that com- 
pany. He collected many examples of their loyalty, self- 
reliance and enterprise, when trusted as soldiers, or other- 
wise. Some of them, to save their lives and those of iheir 
families, had submitted to repeat the Mohammedan creed; 
and now came to him lamenting their lapse, and begging to 
be taken back into the church. Many of them, through 
all their trials had clung to the ruins of the Mission prem- 
ises, and that neighborhood. Babu John Hari had mended 
one of the broken presses, 'and commenced printing jobs. 
Bor that purpose he had olttained a government license. 

Allahabad was at that time in the midst of a revolu- 
tion, going to make it for a time the seat of the general 
government, and the centre of military <.>poratious. Changes 
were taking place in every direction, and everything unset- 
tled, mission work was still impracticable. Hindu Melas 
were also suspended. “ The Pryagwals have nearly all 
left Pryagwalitoiah, Several of them live in Daragunge ; 
and, as the people are pi’ohibited from going to the Tribeni 
iu large companies, the Pryagwals go down themselvc's, 
ora,; or two at a time, and bring a lotah of water from the 
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sacred point of the junction, mix it otln>r Ganges 

water in Daragunge, and there ])athe the few people from 
the city, \vho persist in patronizing them. 

“ The ungodly lives of Europeans have I,)eeu no incou- 
siderablc hindrance to the progTess of the Gospel in 
India.” “ Chester was highly indignant at a.- man called 
Go Cruz, for turning Mussulman. iDe Cruz was asked if 
he had become a Mussulman. He very coolly replied^ ‘ Yes, 
as a temporary measure.’ Chester was for hanging him.” 

Feb. 2nd, “ I have received a letter from Scott at 
Landour, where he was wndting from the midst of a snow 
storm. He intended going down to Agra, lu a week or 
two, and wishes me to try and conic there. Fullerton is 
at Futtehgurh, a^id I have written to him to stand fast 
there, until I come. I hojie to start in a day or two. To 
get as far as Cawmpore is easy enough by Government 
dak ; but beyond there is no dak, but the mail cart ; and 
that passes twenty miles from Futtehgurh. However, I 
hope to get on somehow.” 

Feb, 6th, Camp Futtehpore. “ On Saturday morning 
I got an order from the Brigadier for a government dak at 
my own expense. He gave me also a pass for the train to 
Khaga, and my passage to that place cost me nothing. 
The ti’aiii "was a veiw long one, lu’iuging us commissariat 
stores, and munitions of war.” The commaiider-in-(-hi(!f 
was expected to meet him by the way ; but at Khaga 
heard that he was at Cawnpiore, crossing his troo[js into 
Oude. 

While the engineer was taking in water, I conversed 
with some of the Sepoys who mutinied at Nowgong. 
About 80 of them remained stauuch, and protected their 
Major. Th(' Government have committed to their ohiirgf^ 
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th(? railway works at Bawari. I asked tlieiu why dieir 
<‘.oiaradcs niutiuiod. They professed entire ignorance of 
the cause, simply saying “Grod made them bad.” I asked 
them whether they would shoot any of their old comrades, 
if they should meet them. “ Yes, certainly,” said they, 
for if we did not, they would shoot us/’ 

The country through which we passed is xxnder cultiva- 
tixm, and the crops seem as usxxal. 

From Kliaga, I came on to Futtehpore, 22 miles, by 
government turn, paying for myself. The dale bungalows 
between Allahabad and Futteh];)ore, were all burned during 
the rebellixni, except the one tit Lohxmda; the telegra2>h 
wires all desti’oyed, and nearly all the telegi'ajxh posts. 
The wire is now supported by temporary posts of bamboo, 
and whatever else material <?ame first to hand. At Belinda, 
four miles from Futtehpox'e, where Havelock was first 
attacktxl, xi.id tvhenco ho proceeded and fought the battle 
of Futtch|> >re, Sunday morning, July 12, the first advan- 
tage gained by ns, after the dreadfxil events of Jxme, we 
stopi^ed to change horses. I asked the peo^Dle of the vil- 
lage about it. They saw it, and said they were all loyal, 
and furnished our troops with supplies. 

I drove to the Gamp, not knowing where I was to find 
shelter, but inqxiiring for Mr. Marcy’s tent. The driver 
brought me into the cutchery compound to the military 
<aimj>, and I wa.s met immediately, by a pleasant gentle- 
man on horseback, Major Babiugtoii, of the 17th Madras 
Hative Infantry, with a kind “Hoxv do you do, sir? Ai'o 
you gx>ing up the coxinti'y ? You’ll stop and give us service 
to-morrow ? But unfortunately we are going oxit on a 
tour, to be gone several days. Bxxt there’s my tent, 0(;cxxpy 
it as long as you like. We dine at six, this evening, and 
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sLall be ]iu|)py to Lave you with us. Take your things to 
Tiiy tent, and I’ll be back in a few minutes. I deposited 
my things in my new home, and drove off on the van to 
look at the mission premises,” It was in Gopeenath’s eon- 
gregation. The proptaty had been seriously injured, and 
some of the houses ]:)urned, but some of them were still in- 
habited by native Christians. And Mr. Owen thought that 
as “the wmlls were standing, if covered over before the 
next i-ains, they would with some repairing, be as good as 
ever.” 

Mr, Owen then visited the (dvil cami), and meeting 
some acquaintances there, dismissed his van, and in their 
company took a walk among the ruins in other parts of the 
city, describing the desolation, which the mutiny and its 
punishment had left behind them. Dining with Ma,jor 
Babingtou that evening, he was introduced to the principal 
officers of the station, hv whom lie was treated with the 
kindest courtesy, Nf'xt day he preached in the cami). 
The conclusion of his observations was that Futtehporo 
was quite safe, and that if Goiieenath wei-e there he might 
re('ommeuce missionary operations on a small scale. His 
next letter was from “ Cawnpore, Feh. 9th. Here I am, 
in the station, which of all that have suffered by the rehel- 
liou, has been the scene of most suffering, cruelty and 
slaughter. I left the Major’s tent at half-past eight. I 
passed the mission premises, and left money, and an order 
with Henry to have the four catechists’ houses repaired 
immediately. The natives should see as soon as possible 
that we have not been driven from the ground. I think 
Futteh])Ore will now remain safe. The only fear, so far as 
I can see, is that the rebels, when driven from Lucknow 
and Oude, may make a dash that way. But the authoritie.s 
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must prote(;t the rail\?^ay, and other property there, and 
not allow the enemy again to take possession. The eom- 
luander-in-chief went over to Allahabad on Sunday morn- 
ing, and passed through Futtehpore on his return to Cawn- 
pore early this morniug, having left Allahabad on Monday 
night. The liorses had been well used up, and consequently 
I came on slowly, and reached Cawnpore just before sun- 
set. The road is well kept open, and quite safe. I came 
comfortably in one of the government vans. The country 
is under cultivation, and the crops appear as usual ; but 
the road to-day^ boi’e more evident marks of the rebellion 
than any part I have seen, except at the stations of Allah- 
abad and Futtehpore, Most of the villages had been plun- 
dered and burnt, and the people are just beginning to settle 
in them again. The telegraph posts had neax’ly all been 
cut, and temporary posts have been put up>. The bare 
walls of the two dak bungalows, at Kulliau]>oor and Sir- 
soul ai’e standing, Kulliaupoor, the second duk bungalow 
from Cawnpore, is the place to which the revolted regi- 
ments had gone, on their way to Allahabad, when the 
Nana went out aud br-ought them back to Cawnpore. At 
Aung I saw the entrenchment, or a part of it, from behind 
w’hich the rebels attempted to oppose Havelock’s progre.ss, 
after the battle of Futtehpore. They wei'e driven from 
their position, and fell back three miles to the Pandoo 
Nnddi, There they began to breJlk down the Pakha 
bridge; but had not time to do much, befoi*e Havelock 
was again upon them. They had another entrenchment 
on this side of the bridge, a portion of which is still there. 
After two hours fighting, the rebels retimted towar<ls 
Cawnpore and made a stand, on the 15th of July, at the 
place where the road into cantonment forks from the trunk 
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I'fiad. Aftei’ Havelock had defeated them at this last 
place, the Nana came into Oawnpore, and caused every 
European here, about 150, to be butchered that night. 
Havelock came in the next morning, and found the 
slaughter house and the well. The scene, as we approached 
and entered the station, was sad — sad beyond description. 
The ruin is more extensive and complete, and the desola- 
tion much more visible and striking than in Allahabad. 

“ I am in Nir Muhamnied’s Hotel, rather a I'ough affair; 
but a great convenience just now. One is glad to get any 
shelter, in such a time as this. The Cominauder-in-ehief s 
camp is here, and ti'oops are crossing on two or three 
bridges, day and night. The whole place is full of bustle 
aud dust, swai’ming with red coats. In the compound of 
the Hotel are encamped the ladies, who have just come 
down with a convoy from Agra. 

“ One’s heart sickens in going over this vast scene of des- 
olation and ruins, with the recollection of what Cawupore 
was only a few months since, and that all the recent 
occupants of these walls are now in eternity, sent there, 
alas! sadly unprepared. Cawupore is like a city of the 
dead. I can scarcely recognize jdaees with which I was 
once acquainted. After surveying the new fort, we drove 
to the chief ’.s camp, aud called ou Major Norman, the son 
of my old friend, and fellow- passenger round the Cape. 
1 expiect to leave early ou Friday morning, by Grovernment 
van, for Agra. I have just received a letter Horn Fuller- 
ton, who has returned to that city; also one from Butler, 
from Meerut. 

“ This evening T drove out to find some of the places, 
which have obtained such a sad notoi’iety. No native 
that I met would tell me the way to the House of Murder. 
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They all feii<n entire ig-norauee of its lt)cality, and of what 
occurred there. At last I got a drummer boy of the 34th 
to come with luo and show me the way. He is a bright 
little fellow, and told me of their recent hard fighting with 
the Gwalior rebfds, and pointed out the i)laces wdiere some 
of the sevei-est strug’gles took place. The slaughter house 
has been blown uj> and the well in which the bodies were 
thrown, has been filled. A very beautiful nionumeut 
“T(j the Memory of the Women and Children of H, M. 
o2ud, who were massacred near this place,” has been 
erected by twenty men of that regiment, who passed 
through Cawupore in November. The w'ell into which 
Miss Wheeler threw herself, a few feet distant, has also 
been co^'ered over. The trees, against which the Sepoys 
dashed the children, have been cut down. They were just 
back of the house, betoveen that and the well. The bark 
whi(rh was stained with the children’s blood, has been 
taken off; but -the trees are lying there still. 

The shmghter house is in ruins, and one cannot see 
what it was, but the entrenchment, if such it may be 
called, is just as it was when Wheeler capitulated. There 
is no entreiK'hment, only a mud bank, scarcely as high as 
one s knee, a few rods in front of the buildings they 
occupied; in some places no bank at all. It is perfectly 
astonishing that they were held so long, by so wasak a force, 
against such overwdielmiug odds, and proves, more than 
anything I have yet seen, the rebels’ want of skill and 
courage. In the defence were only 160 of the Queen’s 
32nd, 15 of the Madras Pusileers, and a few other fighting 
men, aud 6 small guns. The place is very extensive, and, 
oven if ]-eaily well entrenched, would require at least 600 
men to defend the works. It was surrounded by at least 
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20,000 of tlie Nana’s forces, who had not less than 50 or 
CO guns battering it day and night from every direction. 
I never saw'^ buildings so thoroughly battered and riddled. 
No wonder the poor people lost all heai't, balls constantly 
coming in upon them, bricks falling and walls tumbling 
about their oars, no quiet day or night, many being killed 
daily, others dying of wounds, and sunstroke. This is 
the. most dismal of all the dismal scenes of desolation 
that I have yet seen caused l)y this rebellion. It, makes 
one’s heart sick to walk about and think of the grief 
and suffering these battered and riddled walls have wit- 
nessed. Some who died are buried in a small garden, 
most however wore thrown into a w^ell near one of the 
buildings. On some of the walls ai*e still marks of blood. 
The place is still markeil where young Wheeler, the gen- 
eral’s son and aide-de-eamj), was killed by a round shot, 
throwing his blood all over the W'all.‘ How our people 
managed to hold out those 20 days is tnatter of astonish- 
ment. Equally astonishing is the fatuity evinced in 
entrenching there. They were exposed on every side, 
withoiit any cover from the enemy’s cannon and musketry, 
and in every direction the walls are battered and broken 
in, and heaps of brick lying all about, 

“Lieut. Thompson, one of the only three survivors of 
Cawnpore, whom I met this evening, says the place is just 
as they left it. Tliomjjson is a particularly pleasant man, 
and gives a most interesting account of what he has seen 
and suffered. He was wounded the other day at Calpee, 
and can scarcely walk. He and Delafosse and private 
Murphy ai-e the only survivors of all who went into the 

1) Anollier acoouut is that young Wheeler was fatally woxmded 
ill a waily on the 20th, and died next day. 
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c*ntreuclimeiits here ou the 6th of last Jiuie. Government 
onj^ht to peuskm and title them, instead of exposing them 
to further danger. Murphy is fighting at Lucknow, and 
Thompson will be at it again as soon- as his wound heals. 
Bcdafosse, they say, is half mad. 

“ Wheeler cai>itulated with the Nana on the 26th of 
Juno, and the ladies began to move to the boats about 6 
o’clock ou the morning of the 27th, and by eight A. M., 
all were on board. They were not without suspicions of 
foul play, but had no idea that it could be so bad. I have 
heard from native reports that when the ladies came out 
of the eutrenchments to go on board, they could scarcel}' 
be distinguished fi’om native women, they were so sun- 
burnt and covered with dust and smoke. \Villock told me 
this evening that our European soldiers, when going into 
action, to urge each other on, often call out ‘Cawnpore, 
Gawnpore,’ and the Sikhs cry ‘ Cawnpore ha badla — 
Cawnpore ha badla ! ’ — ‘ Eevenge of Cawnpore ! ’ 

“Feb. 11. Breakfasted this morning wdth Gregson, and 
afterwards drove with him over the ground of the late 
disasters under Wyudham ; also to the ehiirch and grave- 
yard. The roof of the church was burnt, and fell in; but 
an awning of Sirka grass has been run over it, a shelter 
from the sun, btit not for rain, rude seats placed inside, 
something like a pulpit set up, and service is conducted 
there on Stindays. The walls are all blackened with smoke. 
They seem good, and the tower is still standing. The 
place is sadly dilapidated. The momiments in the burial 
ground are much broken.” “ On returning I found here 
Debi Bin, one of the native Christians, who came with the 
missiouai'ies from Futtehgiirh, and was with them until 
they were seized at Nawabgunge. His account is most 
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toufliiug. 1 have determined to i*emain here a day or two 
longer, and take down his statement, befoi'o going on to 
Agra. His a<jcount agrees, for the most j)art, with what 
J have heard, but adds further particulars. 

“ A large number (132) of Europeans left Puttehgurh, 
on tl'ie 4th of June, in boats, to make their escape down 
the river, either to Cawnpore, or Allahabad. Our mission- 
ary friends, Freeman and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. 
Campbell, his w'ife and two children, and Mr. and Mrs. 
M’lMullin, w’-ere with others on one of the boats. They 
proceeded with very great difficulty, in some places giving 
the natives money to be allowed to pi’ocoed, and in others, 
fighting their way through crowds of rebels.” 

“They were not taken atBithoor, as we had heard, but 
five miles further down, and five miles above Cawnpore, 
at Naw'abgunge, There they saw with spy-glasses, guns 
placed on the banks to oppose their progress down the 
river, and wrote a letter to G-enoral Wheeler, asking for 
assistance to get up to his entrenchments, and offered a 
man, who afterward proved to be a spy of the Nana’s, 
200 Hs., to take the letter up to Wheeler. They heard the 
booming of cannon, and knew that all Cawnpore was ui> 
and that the Europeans were somewhere in one ydacc 
defending themselves. There they remained, near a small 
island in the river, about two days, unable to get on down 
the river, and unable to get assistance from the English. 
At last, hundreds of people, Budmashes, Sepoys, Sowars, 
cultivators from the villages, men, women and children, 
surrounded them. They fought as long as they could, 
the ladies loading and the gentlemen firing the muskets. 
A round shot broke a hole in the large boat, on which 
they had all been obliged to get. The boat began to sink, 
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liiid all got out ontho sumll island, the ladies holding their 
children in their amis, under the scorching sun ol June, 
the hots blowing in full blast. All knelt down, and Mr. 
Campl>ell led them in prayer. Then they directed the 
servants on the boat to break all the weapons and throw 
them into the river. They were soon beset with mul- 
titudes, who took away their watches, all they had in their 
pocktds, their hats, shoes, stockings, coats, every thing ex- 
cept a slight covering from the 'waist downward. Then all 
were i)Ut into a large boat and brought to tlie Cawnpore 
side. Mr. Oamx*bell requested the three native Christians, 
who were with them, to escape and get back to Futteh- 
gurh, and warn all there to flee, and try to save them- 
selves, 

“ Debi Din saw the whole iiaidy brought to the shore, 
the ladies brought off first, and made to sit on the ground; 
then the gentlemen were brought off and tied with a long 
rope arm to arm. The Sowars rode near the ladies while 
thus sitting on the ground. The ladies joined their hands 
and in an attitude of entreaty, begged for their lives. The 
Sowars replied to them in abusive and obscene language, 
shook their swords over them, and told them not one of 
them should live. When the gentlemen had all been tied 
together in a ring, the ladies were placed within the ring, 
and thus, they were all marched off. Mr. Campbell gave 
a farewell .salam to the native Christians; and the latter 
gazed after the company, till a bazar, through which they 
were taken, covered them from view. 

“ A native here says that he saw a number of European 
ladies and gentlemen, with their children, being killed by 
Sepoys and Sowars, one morning, about ten o’clock, on the 
plain in front of the Savadah Kothi, the house formerly 
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occupiod by Perkins. The Sepoys shot them with their 
mnskets, and the Sowars with their pistols and then cut 
them to jjieces with theii' swords. The man (;an give me 
no date.s.^ I hope yet to learn further particular's.” 

Next morning in company with a friend, Mr. Owen 
walked up to the Savadah Kothi, and roeogniz<‘d tlie main 
featuri*s of the place remaining as he had formerly known 
them. There also he found a man who told him that “he 
saw a, cftmpany of Europeans, gentlmnen, ladies, and 
children, being led boiuid from the direction of the 
Saradah Kothi, to the plain below, between that place and 
Whetder’s entrenchment, and there, by order of the Nana, 
who was present on horseback, shot and afterwards cut to 
pieces with swords. 

“ We have no doubt that all is well with them, that they 
have long simte been at rest. The struggle was doubtless 
shai'p, yet short, Christ, was neai', who has said ‘ I will 
never leave you nor forsake you.” “We have beeu busy 
all day taking the statements of some native Christians 
from Futtehgurh.” 

On the following day, Mr. Owen visited the scene of 
the fearful i.reachery to Wheeler and his party after their 
ca])itulatiou. “ The road from the entrenchment down to 
tht» I’ivt'r is ])n^tty direct. Some walked, others went on 
carts aiid in doolies, and some of the sick and xvounded 
were taken on elephants, Wheeler walked down support, - 
iug his two daughters on his arms, accompanied by Thomp- 
son. At the ghi'it is a large Hindu temple. Below the 
t,em])le, on the shore, is a line of np,tive houses. On a rising 
grouml 1 leyond these houses, were planted three guns. Near 


Liently iiscertaiiied to have occumsd on the 13th 
had been taken off l;lie island on the 12th. 
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a bungulo-w still liiglier up the river, was another guii, and 
two more were ou the Oude side. In the river is a sand 
bank, which at that time was covered with about a foot of 
water. The Iwats, about 40, were therefore confined in a 
narrow creek, near the shore. Just as they were pushing 
off, the guns opened upon them with grape, killing many 
in the l)oats near. Some of the boats went ou. These 
were hit by round shot and sunk. The one in which 
Thompson was, took fire, and he s-wam to another ahead. 
Another near this was .sinking, and all the passengers, in- 
cluding about 60 wouien and childi’en, "were taken on 
board. This boat and another managed to got beyond 
the reach of the guns, and went on down several miles. 
The rebels pursued, firing upon them with muskets, from 
the bank. At last a party of 14 went ashore, to clear them 
out. They succeeded, but lost just half their number. 
The remaining seven, finding themselves closely pressed, 
made a stand in a Hindii temple. They saw nothing 
more of the boats they had left. Finding themselves cut 
off from returning to the boats, they started to swim down 
stream. The^}’- sw'am several miles ; but three of the .seven 
were either drowned oi- killed by the enemy, who followed 
them, firing upon them. Wlien no longer pursued, and quite 
exhausted, they saw some natives ou shore beckoning to 
them. They sto]iped, and had a parley with them, standing 
in the water, at a distance. They distrusted, but had no 
alternative, and so gave themselves \ip. The natives were 
kind and faithful, and through their assistance, Lieutenants 
Thompson and Belafosso, and privates Mur]:»hy and Sul- 
livan, the only survivors of tlui party, who embarked, at 
the G-ola Qhsit, were taken into Havelock’s camp, near 
Futtehpore, Sullivan ha.s since died, Murphy is said to 
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have beeu killed at Aluiiihagh, and Belafosso has partly 
gone mad. Thompson is hei*e, wounded from a, hall he 
got the other day at Galpee.” 

“Feb. 14, Sabbath. To-day at 11 A. M., I had worship 
in Hindustani here in the tent, with four of our Futteh- 
gurh Ohristians, and a few others,” “I long to get settled 
at my ivork again. I would not exchange my calling as 
a missionary for all the honors and emoluments in the 
gift of either my native land, or Great Britain. And yet, 
if I look at what I have done, I have reason for nothing 
but the deepest humiliation. For I can see nothing of 
my work remaining. We must however remember that 
the progress of God’s Kingdom does not depend on our 
individual e:fforts any further than his good pleasure 
makes it so. He may own and bless our faith and labor, 
and make them to advance His glory, in a way of which 
we have no conception. Through the united faith and 
prayer and efloi't of his church, he will manifest his glory 
among the heathen, and extend and establish his kingdom 
throu,ghout the whole earth. The ruins of Allahabad, and 
Futtehpore, and Cawnpore, and Futtehgurh, and Agra, 
and Delhi, if not all in a material, yet in a spiritual sense, 
shall be built up, and Christ’s kingdom appear gi’eat and 
glorious in all those places. It is comforting to know that 
all these things are in the hand of our God, and that 
though we die, Jesus Christ remains the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever.” 

“The ploughmen, artisans, and shopkeepers are, in 
general, passively and negatively loyal. Most of these are 
Hindus. Pas.sing through the country, you would scarcely, 
without previous knowh^dge of the fact, suppose the 
people in a state of rebellion. To a (*ertam extent they 
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tire not, and to a certain extent they are. The revolt is 
sometbinH,- more than a military mutiny; and yet, witli 
the exl^optiou of Oude, Eohilkund and Bundelkimd, can 
scarcely be called a national rebellion. The ignorant, 
unstable, selfish peo])le are always ready for anything 
that promises a gi’eater pi’esent good, having little fore- 
sighi, as to the future. The Bible, and the Bibh^ alone, 
can raisf' them from their ignorance, superstition and degra- 
dation, and make real men of them. When they become 
Christians, then we may look for something good, amiable 
and noble in them. Somti of the natives, and Sepoys too, 
have stuck to us nobly. This is a fact not to be forgotten. 
When the gospel works upon their hearts, we shall have a 
go<td, amiable, if not a great people.” 

“ I.S it not rcnnarkable that the Punjab, where Sir John 
Lawrence and Mr. Montgomery have, all through the 
mutiny, openly favored Missionary operations, has remained 
so fpiiet, and in fact, been the means of saving India? 
Major Edwards, at Peshawar, has from the beginning of 
his rule in that place, favored missionary woi'k.” “ How 
remarkably has God fulfilled his word, as regards the 
rulers of the Punjab.” ‘ Them that honor me I will honor.’ 

“ How different things are in the Eegulation Provinces, 
where Ihe old traditional and conciliation policy is the 
order of the day ! 

“Mr. Grant, our present Lieut.-Govornor, seldom, if 
ever, goes to church, and clings to the anti-Christian policy. 
The missionarit^s in Benares I’aised a corps of about 400 
native Ohristiaiis for Government servio<\ Mr. Grant 
declined taking them, lest the Hindus and Mohamme<lanvS 
should, take offence ! The missionaries in Krislniaghur, 
in Bengal, not long since, wished the native Christians to 
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i^nlist in Govovnment service, and tlie native Oliristiaus 
tlioinsclves desired to do so ; but Lord Canning au<l Mr. 
Halliday refused to accept them! All that we want is 
that the native Christians have fair play, not be favored 
he(!aiise they are Christians, nor be rejected on that account; 
but if tliey ai’C otherwise qualified, that they be, equally 
with Mohammedans and. Hindus, eligible to Groverniuent 
service. The native Christian, whom I sent with Walter 
Freeliiig, followed his master on the 25th of Sept ember, 
through that terrible firing into the Residency, and I hear 
has done very well. Walter wrote me a gratifying account 
of him, I sent a company of them to engage in Grovern- 
ment service under Court. All the ofiicers, who have had 
tliem on service, speak well of them. 

“ T long to get settled at my work again. I came here 
hoping to be able to get <->0 to Agra, and consult with my 
brethren there ;ihout our future labors, so as to secure, as 
far as i)Ossible, unity in our plans. The road to Agra has 
been oj)encd, and Grovernment vans have been running. 
Within a day or two, however, they say it has become 
unsafe, and that rebels are crossing from Oude to got into 
Central India.” 

“ 1 am awkwai'dly situated, haviug no books, having 
lost all but my Hebrew Bible, Creek Testament, and a 
very few others, I have no lexicons, nor commentaries, or 
other hooks of i-eforouce. However, Jehovah Jireh. B^or 
the present I shall give myself, as much as j^ossible, to 
native preaching.” 

“ May the blessed Gospel soon bring peace and happi- 
ness to this now distracted and wretched land. Though 
all is now shaken, yet God’s })romises remain the same, 
and his foundation stands sure. My own W’-ork, so far as 
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I 860 , lias been destroyed ; but I am not discouraged. Nil 
desperanduni Jesu dv.ce. The work is not ours, but God’s. 
It may be his will to burn up all our wood, hay and stub- 
bloj in order to bring out more distinctly and gloriously to 
view, his own iimnovable foundation, and to render the 
glory of his name illustrious. To his name be all glory. 
Though oast down, we ai*e not destroyed ; though faint, 
we are still pursuing. 0 that we might be more than ever 
devoted to him, who loved us and gave himself for us.” 

On the 19th of Feb., the I’oad being deemed safe, Mr. 
Owen proceeded in a Government van to Agra. Along the 
way, for Uventy miles or more from Cawnpore, he found 
detachments of military, and mounted patrols guarding the 
fords of the Ganges, and the country in every direction, 
to keep the Nana and his people from crossing and molest- 
ing the great convoy of ladies, now on the way from Agra 
to Allahabad. “ I stopped a few minutes to see the mission 
bungalow at Mynpurie, which has been burnt. The walls 
are good, and the chapel might soon be set right.” At Agra 
he met with the missionaries Fullerton, Scott, and Wil- 
liams, and a few other friends, held the desired conference 
in relation to their future operations, examined with them 
the ruins of the Mission premises, and on the 26th left 
Agra, on his way to Futtehgui*h, w^hich he reached on the 
evening of th(; 27th.” “ I dii'ected the driver to take me 

at once to tlie Mission premises, at Eakha. As w^e 
approached, I saw the Mission Chnrdi by moonlight at a 
distance. When we came up, I found it all in ruins, only 
the walls and steeple standing. The mission bungalows 
had been burned in June, and their avails, and the walls of 
all the adjoining buildings, present a dismal scene of 
desolation.” 



RETURNING TO WORK, 


Mr. Owen eoilocted as many as lie could of tlie nativt 
Christians, eucouraKed them, and spent the Sabbath and 
held divine service with them. And next Wednesday was 
in Cawnpore, from which he proceeded without impedi- 
ment on his return to Allahabad. 
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RESTORATION OF THE MISSION. 


On tlie 19th of Mardi, 1858, tho capture of Lucknow 
was coinplet(;cL The rehelliun lo.st the force of <-oiicentra- 
tiou, and it only reuiaiuetl to reduce the separate j^i'onps 
of mutineers who held “ some of the •strou^hohis of Cen- 
tral India and Rajpootana,” or who roved about the ooun- 
try for plunder. By the b(*i^h)uitig of April, Mr. Owen 
had again taken up his residence iii l.he school building at 
Allahabad, having i'<‘paire(l it f.ar enough for the aceoin- 
modafion of his wife and himself. “I a.ini>reaching,” he 
writes, “to the people in the city almost every day, and 
they attend pretty well.” “ The railway is open as far as 
PuttehpDi'e. and the train runs there and back daily. 
They evjiect t<j (ipeu it as far as Cawnpoi’e in June or July, 
so I h<ij)e the rebels will not be able to do much more 
mlscliief in this part of the country. I am expecting 
Gopeeuath and his family from Calentta very soon, to 
make arrangements ft)r beginning the missionary work at 
Pnttehj)ore again. These trouhle.s must not discourage us, 
but we mu.st ]»ray and labor more earnestly than ever 
for fJiese }>oor hc.‘athen. Tlu’ worse they are, the more 
need have they of the gospel.” 

Allahabad was now oceupital as the s<'at of Clovoru- 
inent for tiu' Nortli western Provinces; and the erection 
of public buildings, for both civil and military sevvic.e, 
brought U' great increase of European p(»pu]ation and roTi- 
d(jred it more than ever important as a mis.sionary stai;ion. 
At first the whole work of resumjition had to be done by 
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Mr. Owf'B alont'. He had to soo to the ueeessary repairs 
of the Inuldiugs which admitted of heiiig repaired, and of 
building uew, Avhere the ruin was compbte. He gatiua-ed 
the little native congregation togeth(>r and eondiuted 
regular I'eiigious service with them, discharging among 
them the duties of a misvsiouary pastor. As Seerttary of 
the ISToith India Bible and Tiuet Societies, ho had to carry 
on a. large correspondence. Besides the care of his own 
station he found himself also called upon by the circum- 
stances of the case to act a.s a transit agent in general for 
boxes and parcels without number coming from Calcutta 
for friends up the country ; while his house and much of 
his time was occupied by a constant suc(;essiou of friends 
passing up and down. 

In prosecuting the war to its termination in Oude both 
Lord Canning, the Grovornor-Greneral, and Lord Clyde the 
cominandei*-in-cliief, made their head-cpiarters in Allahabad, 
and with:.the forces thereby assembled in that city, mission 
work could be conducted with safety, but in circumstances 
far from favorable to .success. 

As late as October 15, Mr. Owen wrote ; “ The general 
hope is that by the close of this cold weather, order and 
authority will be re-established. The old chief is slow in 
making a beginning. I hear he is not to leave Allahabad 
before the 20th ; portions of the trunk road will i>robably 
become unsafe again for a time. It is supposed by some 
that the rebels, when driven from Oude, naay attempt to 
cross the Boab, and effect a junction with Tantia Topi in 
the south.* But if we are on the alert, there is no serious 
ground of apprehension regarding the result. 

1) Tantia Topi, in whose hands the mutiny terminated inaklnd 
of guerilla warfare in Central India, wa.s captured, tried by court 
martial and hanged, April 18, 1869. 
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“I have been busy repairing our Mission ehureh for 
several months past, and a few weeks since we re-opened 
it for service. The press we shall not re-establish. Pend- 
ing the decision of that question by our home committee, 
I had one of the old iron presses repaired, and began job 
worli at my own risk, with the few types we picked up 
after the mutiny. During the few mouths of waiting for 
the Committee’s decision, the native Christian woi-kmen 
carried it on so vigorously that when the answer came, I 
had in hand, after paying their wages in full, and all the 
other expenses of the establishment, and making up some 
back pay, one thousand Rupees to hand over to the Mission 
Treasury. With the Board’s sanction, I have sold the 
remains of the press to the native brethren, and they are 
now carrying it on, on their own account. With their 
savings they are laying in a new stock, and I trust they 
will succeed well. I have no pecuniary responsibility in 
regard to them, but assist them in every way I can, as a 
friend.” 

Tn reconstructing the mission at Allahabad, it was 
deemed necessary to greatly reduce the extent of oper- 
ations. And Mr. Owen, though ho did not change his 
mind respecting the importance of education, now thought 
that, for tlie time then being, it would be better to have 
the teaching done by an auxiliary society, that all tlie 
funds of the Foreign MiBsit>n Board might be devoted 
entirely to the work of preaching the Gospel. 

As Secretary of the ITorth India Bible and Tract Socio- 
ties, the headquarters of which had been removed from 
Agra to Allahabad, Mr. Owen had much to do in the way 
of supplying the European soldiers in the Northern Prov- 
in{ies with Bibles, tracts and other Ohristian books. In 



that work lie was sometiiiies clieerecl by re,.eivin.r letfev. 
from chaplaiiis and others, tellino- of the r t 

we.. Join, .u,H,u. «.e .oUit. ‘ 2^ 8« 

lie writes, “There has been a revival of 
the Highland regiments, and several of the^siddierrim’! 
become hopefully oouvorted. In some of fh 1 

even on the field of battle, prayer-meetings arelfgulaHy 

rwd'2r 

pounnji of the Hoh Spirit, such iw the Oh„,vI 
has beeu eojomg." -wi h„V „ t n “ 

_ In January following (1859) Mr. ami Mr< n. 

This morning he took us over Ha v<il/.oir> .c 

the Char Bagh bldgo ou the Z^t T 

EesMeuc,. What a wonderful pl'aee tta kerdL‘;t 
I wo^er more and more that any one came out „f it alive' 
Truh, God has been with us, and we mav raryc i it- 

f““"* ™ *'■« i- Ze 

Onde is now quiet, and we have the blesaini. of ca, 
once more. Mr. Montgomery has done a tZ%1i7: 
this provmee, during tire few months of his rule. He 
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leav«3s in February, to the regret of all here, to return to 
Lalior, to take Sir John Lawrence’s place, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. Tt is wonderful to see how the 
British power has again settled down here, on a firmer 
basis than e^'er. The greatest energy is apparent in all 
depai-tments.” 

“ The Commander-in-chief is here, on liis way from the 
campaign, whit'h is now over. It ha.s been admirably 
arraugeii, an<l well carried out. The old chief will go 
home laden with honors, to the enjoyment of douiostic life. 
The troo]»s are going off to their quarters, and everything 
seems settling down to a peace establishment. 

“Tantia Topi, in Central India, may give trouble some 
little time longer. The Nana and Begum have been 
driven oif into the Nepal hills. If they are caught the 
Government will likely jiardon — perhaps pension — them. 
The Nawab of Furrukhabad, who blew away English 
ladies from guns, has been pardoned.” 

“ The missions here have made an encouraging begiu- 
iiing. The Episcopalians <.)ceupy the east, and the Metho- 
dists the west side of the city. Crowds of people come 
round the preachers, many from curiosity, preaching being 
a new thing hoi’e, some probably from fear of the Euro- 
peans, and possilily a few from a spirit of inquiry. I 
preached, the other evening, a few rods from the Metho- 
dist mission, to a large, motley crowd, numbering, one of 
the missionaries told me, about five hundred. The brethi'en 
in both missions feel much encouraged. The field i.s 
indeed wide, and I think a promising one.” 

After a few days at Lucknow, Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
returned by way of Cawnpore and Futtehpore. At the 
latter, they partook of the hospitality of Gopeenath, who 
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was busy restoring tiie mission tliere. “ We are in a tent 
in (lopeonath’s compound, near liis chapel and bungaluw, 
which are rapidly going on to completion.” “We are 
gradxxally rebuilding our mission at Allahabad, Piittehpore 
and Piittehgurh,” “Allahabad is undergoing great changes. 
We have now a bi-weehly newspaper published there, 
called the New Times. The changes at Cawnpore are also 
great', especially the railway station, a magnificent pile of 
buildings, which has sprung up within about eight inonths. 
But Cawnpore is a desolate gloomy place, especially ren- 
dered sxich by the recollection of oxir disasters there.” 

“ Allahabad, January 29, 1859. We have a united 
Protestant prayer meeting here, held weekly at the Bible 
Depository. It is a Protestant prayer meeting, not Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, or Episcopalian, and it is held at the 
Bible Depository rather than any particular church, the 
Bible being the rallying point for Protestants. We began 
several weeks ago with only five or six, but with a deter- 
mination to persevere, and now the room can scarcely hold 
all that come. It is conducted in turn by Mr. Mackay, 
the chaplain, Mr. Williams, the Baptist minister, and 
myself. The interest in it seems to be increasing. How 
delightful it is to hear what G-od is doing in America and 
in Great Britain. We communicate, at these meetings,^ 
the most recent religious intelligence we receive.” “At 
several stations in India, these union prayer meetings are 
coming into existence.” 

At this time, however busily Mr. Owen was engaged 
in re-organization of the mission, preparing books for 
instruction of Christian converts, Bible and Tract Society 
work, and otherwise, he was not prevented from preaching 
' to the people almost every day. 
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The Lodiana Mission, although it suffered severely in 
the mutiny, was, not completely broken up, like that of 
Furrukhabad; an advantage mainly due to the prompt 
and efficient management of Lawrence and Montgomery 
in the Punjab, and the means taken by them to repel the 
advance of mutiny northward, but partly also to the 
policy adopted, after some wavenng, by the Sikhs. Mutiny, 
instead of spreading noiihward over the regions in which 
the Lodiana stations lie. was soon constrained to the south 
east of those northern provinces. Its greatest strength 
and fiercest atrocities were exhibited on the field of the 
Furrukhabad stations, and the adjoining countries of Delhi, 
Rohilcund, and Oude. In the Lodiana stations some 
damage was done to property, and missionary operations 
were obstructed, biit no lives were lost. Reconstruction 
was also practicable there at an earlier date. The usual 
routine of labor was resumed soon after October, 1857, 
although for the succeeding year, most of the time had to 
be spent in repairing and in some cases rebuilding from 
the foundation. Occasion was also taken to enlarge the 
accommodations, for which means were sui3j)lied from an 
indemnity fund provided by the civil authorities. 

Some stations of that mission had been regularly 
occupied most of the time. Sabbath services had been 
kept up ; and even preaching toiirs made into the Punjab, 
as early as October, 1857, by Messrs. Thackwell and New- 
ton. The schools at Lodiana continued in operation, 
although with diminished numbers. The printing estab- 
lishment, greatly damaged in the outbreak, was soon 
repaired, and printing resumed towards the end of 1857. 
The poor house and leper asylum were also continued in 
operation.^ 


I) F. a.. May 1850, p. 365, 
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Of the Fumikhabatl mission, consistiui:? of six stations, 
at Agra, Myupurie, Futtehgnrh, Fnttehporc, Allahabad 
and Banda, only that of Agra escaj>ed entire dojirivation 
of its missionaries. IJllmann of Mjnpnrie es(?apecl to 
Agra,* those of Futtehgnrh were all slain, except Walsh who 
wa.s then in America." Fi'om Futtehjiore Gopeeuath was 
driven to seek refuge in Oalcntta. All, except Owen, were 
sent from Allahabad, in the beginning of thi' outbreak, 
and the station at Banda was at that crisis occupied by a 
native catechist and teacher with his assistant. The native 
Christians were subjected to great hardships, and some of 
them to death ; and all valuable property was plundered 
or destroyed. 

Resumption of work at those stations was slow, as 
everything had to be recommenced almost from the begin- 
ning, the means were scanty, and the workmen few. 
Besides the three brethren at Agra, and Dllmann who had 
taken refuge with them, the only missionary in any of the 
stations was Owen. His operations were chiefly on behalf 
of Allahabad, and through Gopeenath, of Futtehpore; 
but he also cooperated with the brethren at Agra, for the 
revival of the stations at Futtehgnrh and Mynpurie. It 
was for this purpose, that while the conflict of arms was 
still going on, he undertook his journey from Calcutta 
into the very heart of the theatre of war, that he might 
begin work at his own station, and hold conference with 
those brethren, at the earliest date possible. 

In. that mission, the stations had all to recommence 
with greatly limited means. At Agra and Allahabad some 
additional inconvenience was also, for a time, created by 
transfer of the seat of government. 


1) F. M., April 1858, p. 351. 


2) F. M,,May 1868, p. 377. 
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At Allahabad the Mela was suspended in the first sea- 
son after the mutiny. “ Euroiieau soldiers stood upon the 
ramparts of the fort, and threatened to shoot any native, 
who miglit attempt to go and bathe at the sacred place.” 
Next year a few assembled ; and the following year the 
number amounted to a few thousands. Mr. Owen began 
to preach among them and found attentive listeners. 

At Futtehgurh, the only raissionarie.s were Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Scott, who had been stationed at Agi'a before 
and during the mutiny. They were also assisted by a 
number of native helpers.' Mr, Fullerton, another of the 
Agra brethren, was, at the close of the mutiny, transferi'ed 
to the second station of Futtehgurh, more properly called 
that of Furi'ukhabad. Mynpurie remained unoccupied by 
a missionary, the native teacher, Babu Hulas Eoy, alone 
sustaining the cause at that station. In this depleted 
condition were the stations of the southern mission at 
a time, when also it was felt by the missionaries on 
the ground, that at least two more stations, Allygurh 
and Etawah should be added to the number.'^ 

Mr. Owen was enabled to sustain the amount of work, 
which thus fell to his share, only by persevering regularity 
and order. October 31, 1860, he writes; “My health is 
good, never strong, but with care usually comfortable. 
A little imprudence would at any time upset me, and 
render a triji to the hills, or a voyage home necessary. 
People here sometimes wonder at my having been nearly 
twenty years in India and never yet having seen the hills, 
and young missionaries seeing me in such good health, 
after so long an uninterrupted residence on the plains, 
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take courage for themselvc's,” It had however been re- 
coin meuded to him that a trip to the mountaius, or his 
native laud would be prudent, as a measure of precaution, 
A visit to America had many attractions, which he began 
to cherish the hope of enjoying, but his work iu India was 
dear to him, there was yet no person in whose hands he 
could leave it; and in the end of 1800, his explanation of 
the Psalms for native Christians was being slowly <'arried 
thi»ugh the press by the North India Tract. Society, he 
could not expect to see it finished befoi'e another hot 
season, and then it would be too lat<i to set out on his 
homeward journey. So th(‘ pn)ject was of necessity post- 
poned for another year. And ere that year had far ad- 
vancerl, the nows from home was siu-h as to render a 
further post])(.)ueniont advisable. By the improved facilities 
of transport iu India, intelligence of the American civil 
war had reached the northern provinces (^ariy in the month 
of June, 1861. In that (;oufiict Mr, Owen took a strong 
interest from the beginning on the loyal side, and on 
behalf of the good of the whole country. “The sad state 
of things at home is almost a constant subject of my 
thoughts, and is a subject of my daily pi'ayer.” 

The Urdu commeutary on the Psalms was completed 
and published the ensuing year, and a (;orres})onding work 
on Isaiah undertaken. 

At the same time, in the famine prevailing In the 
neighborhood of Agra, to which he had been removed, 
Mr. Owen, as a member of the Local Eelief Committee, 
was brought into intimate relations with many of the 
sufferers, and made eye witness of an appalling calamity , 
which has so often befallen India, but which no govern- 
ment ill that country until the British ever alleviated. 
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Thousands in both city and country were daily fed at the 
public expense, and by private benevolence. The famine 
was most severe in the districts where the mutiny began. 

It was in February, 1861, that Mr. Owen was removed 
to Agra. The missionary brethren wished him to go. 
Hia own judgment, which was not favorable to the change, 
he yielded to their wishes. On the same occasion he 
resigned his place as Secretary of the North India Bible 
and Tract Societies, which he had held about three years. 
His api)rehensious in respect to the change proved to be 
well founded, and at the end of two years he was recalled 
to his old station, to which he returned in the beginning 
of March, 1863, and was soon re-installed in his honse by 
the Jumna, which had been rebuilt since its destruction 
in the mutiny. Again he was left in charge of the whole 
mission, the school, two native churches and bassar-preach- 
ing, besides his press work, which he steadily cain-ied for- 
ward. But he remarks: “I have a good staff of native 
preachers and assistants, foremost among -whom is my dear 
old pupil Yunas. He has become an excellent man, and 
is greatly respected, not only for his scholarship, but also 
for his high character.” Moreover, he had now no Eng- 
lish services to conduct, the church of Scotland having 
apjiointed a chaplain for the British residents of Presby- 
terian persuasion, Mr. Williamson, the chtiplain, and Mr. 
Owen soon became intimately related in their respective 
work. “ I occasionally,” writes Mr. Owen, assist him, 
taking chai-ge of his congregation, when he goes to look 
after his Presbyterian flocks at Benares, Cawnpore, and 
Lucknow.” 

After a year more of steady, persistent work among his 
beloved converts but all alone as an American Missiomiry 
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at tlie station, the desire grew upon hiin to see once more 
his native land. Writing to his mother May 7, 1864, he 
says: “I have long been wishing to go home and pay you 
a visit, before yonr departure from this world, bnt am be- 
ginning sincere!}’ to fear that I shall never enjoy this 
great pleasure. In the present crippled state of our mis- 
sion it would be quite impossible to leave without serious 
injury to the work. Here I am, alone at this station, 
where there should be, at least, three missionaries ; and 
should I go, there is no one to take my place, without 
leaving another station vacant. I do wish the Board 
would send us a good reinforcement soon. There are 
plenty of young men to volunteer for the war ; but there 
seems to be but few volunteers for the missionary work. 
This should be done, while the other should not be loft uu. 
done. I have never seen cause to regret that I became a 
missionary. My only cause of regi'et is that I have not 
been a more faithful and devoted one. When we meet in 
heaven, I will tell you how thankful I have reason to be 
tlia,t I was a missionary ; and you will be thankful that’ 
your son became a missionary. The time passes rapidly, 
and soon we shall be there — soon we shall be with our 
blessed Savior. May he give us grace to be faithful unto 
death.” 

Meanwhile the laborious missionary, alone, as such, in 
the management of his station, in the midst of a vast 
populace of Europeans, Hindus and Mohammedans, whore 
he felt his sole eh'orts to be as nothing, and his appeals 
for more workmen unheeded, was not forgotten nor un- 
heeded at home. Fellow workmen were getting ready to 
go out to join him ; aud in recognition of his scholarship, 
his Bildicai labors, and heroic efforts during the mutiny. 
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aud in re-estabiisliing the station, Princeton College at the 
eommeneement in 1864, conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor in Bivinity. 

Within the same year, another of his early friends in 
College, and fellow lahorm’S on Indian ground, fell by the 
hand of violence. In a letter of date June 2, 1864, he 
tlius relates the eveijt. Levi Janvier “ wa.s one of my 
dearest and most intimate friends in College and since we 
came to India. He had been ])reachiug at a Mela at 
Ariuudpoor. He and Mr. Carleton, and Mrs. Carleton and 
Mrs. Janvier with their native assistants had been there 
for several days. Mrs. Janvier and Mrs. Carleton, with 
the assistance of seme native Bible women, had obtained 
access to several native women, wliile the gentlemen had 
laliored among the crowds. Nothing unpleasant' had 
occurred, unpleasant discussii.m of any kind. On the 
contrary, all se(mied must resp<.‘ctful and attentive. On 
the last day of the Mela, th(^ 24th of March, Mr. Janvier 
labored very hard. Towards evening he preached on the 
coming of our Lord, and seemed unusually solemn. At 
the close of the day h(‘ proposed that they should have the 
<3omiuuniou. The native Christians expressed surprise, as 
it wa.s not Sunday. But hds said it would be most ajipro- 
])riatc, as they were ail to separa.te on the following morn- 
ing and go dilferent ways. So, at 7 o’clock in the evening, 
they surrounded the communion table in his tent, he loading 
the services, and. singing with his usual vigor tin? hymn 
beginning with the words, — 

“ Arasta ho, Ai meri jau, ” 

(Be ready, O my .soul,) 

a Hindustani hymn often sung at our communion seasons. 
At 9 o’clock he went out to make arrangements for march- 
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ing ou the following morning, and as he stepped to a cart 
to give an order, a Sikh t‘auati<‘. suddenly struck him insen- 
sible with two blows on the head, one of which fractured 
his skull over the i*ight eye. The man instantly attempted 
to run away, but was pursued, and seized by the servants 
and native Christians, while Mr. Carletou caiTied his 
bleeding brother into tlie tent. He lay groaning, but 
quite unconscinuK, during tlie whole night, and expired 
early on the following morning. 

His remains wertf taken to Hoshiarpore, for a poni 
■mortem examination, and then sent on to Lodiaua, and 
interred by the side of his first wife. He was a man of 
superior scholarship, and of eminent qualifications for his 
great missionary work.” 

On the 28th of April, another laborer in tlie same 
field was slain— shot by his chaukidar at Peshawar. 
“Isidore Low'enthal, a Polish Jevr, by birth, but a natur- 
alized American citizen, had translated the New Testa- 
ment into Pushtu— the language of the Affghaus, and was 
eminent in Oriental scholarship. His death too is a great 
loss to US.” 

Mr. Ldwenthal was a graduate of Lafayette College, 
and of the Theological Semiuary at Princeton, where he 
left a reputation ff)r exti*aordinary oriental learning. His 
object in making those attainments was to preach the 
gospel among the heathen of the eastern world. A pious 
British Otiicer in the Indian Army, deeply interested in 
the conversion of the Affghans, ofered to the American 
missionaries of the north-west a sum of money to establish 
a mission at Peshawar, with an ultimate view to that 
people, and for the immediate purpose of translating the 
New Testament into their language, furnished the amount of 
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seven thousand five hundred dollars. Ko question could 
be raised as to the propriety of appointing Mr, Lowenthal 
to that .service. He coratoenced, in company with Dr. 
Morrison, at Rawal Pindee, in 1855, but two years after- 
wards, removed to Peshawar. By the middle of April, 
1864, his work was complete — the New Testament was 
rendered into Pushtu, and ready to be sent over the dan- 
gerous border, which no missionary had yet dared to 
pass. No Presbyterian successor has taken the place, at 
which Lowenthal fell. 

Before the same year closed, a nearer calamity clouded 
Dr. Owen’s own household. The prudent and affe(jtionat6 
companion of his cares and lahox’s for twenty years was 
removed from his side by death, Mrs. Owen was a woman 
of excellent judgment in practical matters, quiet and 
cheerful in manner, of eminent piety, deeply interested in 
her husband’s work, an ornament to his household, and as 
he expressed it, “a sweet companion, a stay and support 
and great comfort to me to the last minute of her life.” 
She died on the 14th of December, 1864. Her social qual- 
ities had endeared her to the better class of European 
residents, and her unostentatious, but ever active efforts to 
do good among them, to the poor Christian natives. A 
great assemblage of both attended her I’emains to their 
last I’esting place. And although her happy death in 
Christ removed, from friends the bitterness of sorx’ow, 
many lamented it as a personal bereavement to themselves. 

During his wife’s long illness of more than two months, 
much of Dr. Owen’s work stood still, aud after her death^ 
his fi‘iends, Air. aud Mrs. Arthur Lang, then residing a.t 
Simla, ni-ged him to withdraw from the station fora time, 
and seek I’ecuperation for his own depressed health, in a 
visit to themselves among the hills. Others suggested a 
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visit to England or bis native (jountry. But when bis 
tbongbts could be collected again about his work, he felt 
too much the importance of what needed to bo clone, to 
take any time from it: and moreover, the season he 
thought unsuitable. Postponing his trip to the hills until 
the hot weathei’, he at once plimged into the round of 
daily missionary duties, and the enterprises by which he 
hoped to extend the influence of the gospel beyond the 
sound of his own voice. He had already made some pro- 
gress in a second revision of the Hindi Bible, and in 
bringing out an explanation of Isaiah for_^ the purpose of 
iustructiug the native Christians in the gospel argument 
from Prophecy. He also found much comfort in the daily 
exercises of the week of prayer, which followed soon upon 
his bereavement. Three mouths later he writes, “It seems 
an age since I saw her, so long has each day appeared 
since her departure. It has been mercifully ordered that 
I have so much work to fully occupy my time and 
thoughts. I would like much to go home at once, but have 
work in hand, which I cannot leave. If spared in health, 
I hope to have all so settled as to be able to leave in about 
two years, to go home for some two years, and then return 
for the rest of my days.” 

His home was now lonely and desolate. He removed 
to rooms in the Printing house, where he lived with Mr. 
Wilson, now his colleague, aud devoted himself witli un- 
remitting assiduity to his tasks. But as the succeeding 
spring advanced, the necessity of that relaxation, so often 
contemplated and .so often postponed, began to be apparent 
to himself as well as others. In accordance with the 
urgent advice of friends, a trip was undertaken to the 
mountains, which eventually extended into regions seldom, 
visited by Europeans, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A TRIP TO SIMLA. 

“ Walks over higb mountaius and rugged diffs, and 
throTigb regions of cold and snow, during the month of 
June, when the plains of India are in a. blaze, have given 
health and vigor beyond what I have enjoyed for years 
past., 

“ On the 24th of April, 18(16. when the heat had already- 
become terrific, 1 left Allahabad for Simla, with a view of 
accompanying friends as far as Chini and Paugi in upper 
Kanawar, fifteen inarches from Simla. Tlie journey ulti- 
mately extended as far as Shipki, the frontier town of 
Chinese Thibi-d, tught marches beyond Paugi, 

"The Hfst sight of tlu‘ Hiinakya slightly disappointed 
me. as I expected to see them rising more abruptly from 
the plains, whereas the .sjinrs about 'Eallca seemed not 
higher than such spurs of the Vindhyas a.s touch the 
district of xilhihabad. With as little delay as po.ssib]e, 
I prepared for the ascent, aud ha.viug made all needed 
arraugement.s, took my seat in that strange douveyauce 
called the jaiupau, a kind of chair carrietl on men’s 
shoulders, peculiar to the hills. Taking a narrow ])ath, 
nbout six feet wide, which winds about the mountain .sides, 
a.s ive ascended, lovely views ojiened in (n'-cry dire<*tion. 
J was not prepared to see such beautiful verdure ou the 
hill sides. This jirevails all. through the lower Hiirmlaya, 
l)ut in the upjier Himalaya, near aud above Chini, tlie 
appearance is quite different. The terrace cultivation 8(>en 
on our way up, in some places rising by regular stej)s from 
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tlif- bottom of detp valleys up tlie sides, nearly to the top, 
is very picturesque; and almost equally so are the path- 
ways made by the cattle around the sides of the hills when 
grazing, rising above each other lilce steps. By and l)y 
vire came into the midst of wildllowers, when the air was 
filled with fragrance. The oppressive heat, of the plains 
was left behind, and I got out and walked a few miles, 
with a new delight. The house of my friends was ap- 
proach(^d by a steep path down the side of a mountain, 
where I at once found myself in a pleasant home, in a 
grove of oak, cedar and rhododendron, with lovely view's 
of the snowy range, from the verandah, and in air of 
delicious coolness, where a blanket, instead of a punka, 
was necessary at night, and where broadcloth, instead of 
the white sumrnereloth, was requisite for comfort during 
the day. It. was pleasant to see snow again, even at a 
distance, after an interval of a quarter of a century. The 
w'alks about Simla, at almost every turn, furnished some 
new and interesting views in different directions. The sun, 
from the rarefied atmosphere, at an elevation of 7,000 feet, 
had still great power, although it was delightfully cool in 
the shade. 

“ Simla is not a favorable place for a missionary station. 
The native population, a,ttracted here to make as much out 
of the European population as possible, is not a promising 
one to work upon. And the missionary’s great personal 
danger would be that of becoming lost in the vortex of 
European society. I found, among old friends and a few 
new ones, a pleasant group of G-od’s dear people, with 
whom in the prayer-meeting and the social circle, I enjoyed 
edifying intercourse. I preached a few times among the 
natives, but spent most of my time in a course of reading I 


had marked out for my holiday. In this way, diversified by 
long pleasant walks and excursions among lovely scenery, 
the time rapidly passed away until the date of our depart- 
ure into the interior of the Himalaya-” 

In the succeeding part of his tour, .Dr. Owen and his 
companions pursued, in general, the course of the Sutlej, 
whicth traverses circuitously the whole breadth of the 
mountain ])and, winding round, or cutting through suc- 
cessive ridges, and descending from its sources in Thibet 
to the plains of India, about ten thousand feet. In many 
places its channel is confined to a deep and narrow gorge, 
compelling the traveler to seek his way by mountain passes, 
in some eases of great elevation and difficulty. 

On the l-5th of J\iue the party crossed another range 
of tlie Himalaya, by the Euuung Pass, 14,3-54 feet high, 
from which another commanding view was obtained of the 
multitude of summits among which they were travelling. 
Their lodging place for the night was Sungnum more than 
3000 feet below. So far on the way. Dr. Owen had preached 
to the people of the villages in Hindi, and found himself 
understood; but in Sungnum that language was known by 
very few. Next day they had not proceeded far beyond 
Sungnum, when they met Mr. Pagell, a Moravian mission- 
ary, whose station was at Spoe, a place several miles 
further on. Mr. Pagell was astonished to see Europeans 
so far into the heart of the mountains, but greatly pleased 
to see a brother missionary. He was then going to the 
forests for building material, but invited them, on their 
arrival at Spoe, to pitch their tents on his ground. Next 
morning he joined them at breakfast. They now learned 
from him that he had opposition to encounter at Spoe, and 
that a deputation had been sent to the Eaja of Bussahir, 
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through the eorumissiouer at Simla, to effect hit^ removal. 
That morning he had received the good news that the 
Raja was liis friend, in a letter to his address the Raja in- 
formed him that he had the delegates flogged, and another 
party, called the Wazir, re])riman.ded. 

The travelling party accepted Mr. Pageli’s invitation 
and pitched their tents on his ground. He had in fact no 
better accommodation for himself, having bought two iields 
fi’om the Raja of Bussahir, he thereon set up his tent for 
himself with his wife and child, until he could erect a house, 
which he should have to build with his own hands. 
The advantages of the site chosen were that it was out of 
the way of rocks that often come rolling down from the 
mountains, out of the way of avalanches, and well supplied 
with snow water. There men, w'omen and children all 
spoke the Thibetan language, and there the solitary mis- 
sionary intended to establish Thibetan vernacular S(.;hools. 
Of this Moravian station in the heart of the Himalaya Dr. 
Owen writes; “We spent a Sabbath, the 18th of June, in 
Spoe, where I heard Mr. Pagell discourse to twenty-two 
people, near his tent, in the Thibetan language. The 
audience was quite different from any I had ever seen, 
some with Chinese, the rest with Tartar features. Spoe is 
the door to Thibet, and here, nominally under protection 
of the Raja of Bussahir, but virtually under the British 
protection, I trust the Moravian Brethren, will in time, 
find an open door into that region and nation. Mr. Pagell 
here, like his brethren in Lahaul, is, four months of the 
year, quite shut in by snow from the outer world. He is 
alone with his wife and child, two hundred miles away 
from any of his brethren.” 

The journey and residence in the Himalaya, de- 
signed to be limited to a month, were prolonged through 


the hot season and far into the succeeding. Dr. Owen did 
not see Allahabad again until the middle of Dec-eniber. 
With mind and body greatly refreshed, he returned to tho 
full routine of duty. 

hfext three years were years of almost uninterrupted 
toil. Then, in the midst of frequent preaching in English 
and the native lan.guage.s, in the church, in the bazars, in 
the .school, and at the Melas, with much daily routine 
work, which eats int(,) a man’s time and energies indescrib- 
ably, and occasional periods of discouraging despondency, 
his second edition and revision of the Old Testament 
Bible in Hindi, and his exposition of Isaiah, for Hindu- 
stani readers, were completed. 

While thus laboring under a sense of desolateness, he 
formed the acquaintance of one who was to become a new 
light to his household, the affectionate and helpful com- 
panion of his later years. On the 16th of April, 1867, he 
was married to Miss Mary Jane Bell, daughter of Dr. D. 
C. Bell, of the Bombay Medical service, but after her 
father’s death a resident in the family^ of Mr. Court, at 
Allahabad. 

“ Soon after the revision of the Hew Testament, a 
Committee, consisting of Messrs. Sehueicler, Leu j)oldt, Ken- 
nedy, and Owen, was appointed to revise the Old Testament. 
This edition of two volumes, under the suj)erintendence of 
Dr. Owen, was brought out at the Allahabad Mission Press 
in 1852 and 1855. The edition was destroyed in the Mutiny; 
and now another edition and revision have been completed, 
under the superintendence of the former editor : of this 
the first volume was issued in 1866, and the second in the 
beginning of 1869.”* 

1) Uritish and Foreign Bible Society. 
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Meanwhile the feiiow-laborers of his earlier years at 
Allahabad, and other stations of the lower mission had all 
disappeared from the field. Some had returned home, 
and some had gone to their final rest. Of those who had 
been his companions in College, Freeman and Janvier had 
met with violent death. His friends among the civil resi- 
dents and military officers were also diminished in num- 
ber, and their places supplied by strangers. The very 
changes which were impi’ovement ii])ou the city and 
neighborhood, went to remove some features of the place 
which had taken hold of his affections. In the midst of 
his work, when for an hour he occasionally sought relaxa- 
tion in society, the absence of old friends impressed him 
sadly. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WORK COMPLETED. 

The last proof sheet of Dr. Oweu’s revision of the Hindi 
Old Testament was returned to the printer on the 22nd of 
January, 1869, and that of the commentary on Isaiah, on 
the fifth of February following. On the 9th of the same 
month, at the end of eight and twenty years from his 
arrival in India, he left Allahabad on the long projected 
visit to his native country. It was his pui’pose to visit on 
the way Egypt, Palestine, G-reeoe, Italy, France, Cxermany 
and the British Isles ; to spend two years upon the jour« 
ney and in the United States, and then to return and de- 
vote the rest of his days to India. The evangelization of 
India was ever uppermost in his mind, first and last of all 
earthly things. 

When it was known in Allahabad that Dr. Owen had 
fully decided upon a visit to Europe and America, various 
testimonials to his industry, learning, missionary zeal and 
social virtues were given by different classes of the resi- 
dents and native Christians. The session of the Scottish 
Presbyterian church for British Residents in Allahabad, 
very warmly expressed their obligations to him for assis- 
tance rendered both in word and deed. And the North 
India Bible Society recognized the value of his Bible work 
by resolutions of thanks and by contributing towards the 
expenses of his contemplated journey. 
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With profound gratitude to God did Dr. Owen eon- 
template the completion of labors, which had so long 
occupied his time and thoughts. And now with a sense 
of freedom, as having one week’s work done, he turned 
his face buoyantly towards his native land, for day of rest. 
The railway to Bombay was in operation to a gi'eat length, 
at both ends, but not yet tjomplete. Ikom Jnbuljsore to 
Nagpore the connection was made by horse dah. At the 
latter place. Dr. and Mrs. Owen spent a pleasant day in 
visiting the schools of the Free Church of Scotland Mis- 
sion, Next day they proceeded by train to Poona, where 
they spent the Sabbath, and vyhere Dr. Owen preached in 
the Scottish Church. 

“ And now, I am on my way home. What changes 
there since I left. No mother, no brothers, no sisters. 
My native country has become to me a strange land. In 
looking back upon my career, I feel ashamed of much — 
very much. I love the missionary work, but alas, how 
little have I done, ‘ To Thee belongeth mercy, but to me 
confusion of face.’” 

At Bombay they were entertained at the house of Dr. 
Wilson, where they met Narayan Sheshadri, and other 
learned Hindus. After visiting the caves and temples of 
Elephanta, and other objects of curiosity in and about 
that great Indo-Anglicau city, they embarked on the 
steamer for Suez. On the fifth of March they came to 
anchor in the harbor of Aden. 

The contemplated visit to Egypt, Palestine and Greece 
was leisurely accomplished, and recorded. The rest of the 
journey was now pursued with little delay, by way of 
Cypi'us and Rhodes to Smyrna, thence, after a hasty visit 
to Athens, continued to Constantinople. His journal 
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abounds with reminiscences of classical reading, and notes 
of missionary enterprise. After a brief stay with the mis- 
sionaries at Constantinople, he went by the Black Sea to 
Varna, and up the Danube to Vienna, where he was joined 
by his son, who had for some time been pursuing his 
studies in Germany. Tlie little i^arty now fell into the 
common routes of travel, by Trieste, Venice, Northern 
Italy, Switzerland, and the Ehine, and after a short, resi- 
dence at Bonn, to Scotland, On the 2()th of July they 
arrived in Edinburgh, intending to spend the autumn and 
winter among friends in that city. Next summer they 
would all go to the United States, and in the end of that 
year return to India, 

In the society of a widening circle of learned and pious 
people, the succeeding autumn and winter passed by, not 
without profit, spiritual and intellectual. Nor did the 
zealous missionary fail to avail himself of occasions, by 
public addresses and otherwise, to quicken a Christian 
interest in the work of sending the gospel to the heathen. 

About the beginning of April following, with Mrs, 
Owen, he went into England, and spent a few weeks at Har- 
row, and in ^Ihe vicinity, among friends, the family of Mr. 
Lang, and others, with whom he had been pleasantly asso- 
ciated many years before in India. With all the interest 
of a copious reader of English historical literature, he 
visited London, Windsor, Eton, and the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, in the latter making among other 
highly esteemed acquaintances, that of Prof. Max Muller. 
In May he was again in Edinburgh, in time to attend the 
sessions of the General Assemblies, before one of which, 
that of the Free Church, he delivered an address on the 
subject ever dearest to his heart. 
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On the evening' of July be wrote, “At this quiet 
liour, at the close of a peaceful day dui’in^ which a happy 
Sabbath calm has prevailed, it is diffieidt to imlize that on 
the other side of tin; ehauuol tw*o j)Owerful nations art? 
rushiuK to war.” Mrs. Oweji had been al^seut for a short 
time in (Tt.'ruiauy. In view of the dticlaratiou of war, 
alrhouqh her safety w'a.s in no tlau^tT, there was cause for 
anxiety abofit htM' heiuf^ detained. fSlie returned imme- 
diately. In ret;ordiiiq' his thanks to God for her safe 
restoration to the British side of the sea, he adds; “It 
IS not yet a week since the declaration of war, though it 
seein.s more like a motith, so many eveuts have been 
crowdeti into this short jK'riod. The Kmperor chose the 
Sabbath for seudiug his declaration of war to Berlin. On 
the 19tb .Provost Para<lol committed suicide iu Washing- 
ton, shooting himself through tin? Ixeart. This terrible 
war is bringing ruin to thousands, apart from the suffering 
and loss of life to tens of thousands, victims of an im- 
priuciplcal man.” It was not then publicly known that 
the motives t<r the attack on Prussia, did not originate 
with Napoli'ou, who bore for a time the reproach of pro- 
voking a disa.strous couliict for a ridiculously inadequate 
■vcause. 

The visit to the United £^tates was now postponed until 
the hot weather should he over: and although Dr. Owen 
was a}iparontly in good health, it was thought that he 
might lay in a. supply of energy, for his contemplated 
future labors iu India, by a residence of a few weeks in 
the bracing air of the Scottish Highlands. Accordingly the 
Bumiuer was s]>eut iu Scotland. On the 6th of September 
lie was at Corriesyke, Lochgoilhead, with his family. 

“ Wo came here on the 3rd of August. Since that date 
wonderful eveuts have taken place. Watching these from 
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day to day has been a matter of absorbing attention. The 
Emperor’s pantomime at Saarbruck, on tlie 2nd of August, 
the terrible battles of Wessenburg and Forbach, on the 
sixth, in 'which the armies of MacMahon and Fi-oisard were 
completely broken and scattered, and those near Metz, A;e.> 
on the fourth, sixteenth, and eighteenth, in which Bazaiue 
was driven back into Metz, and those in the neighborhood 
of Montmody and Sedan, last ■weeli,on the 29th. 30th, 31st 
of Augu.st, and the 1st of Septeml^er, in which the army of 
MacMahou was completely driven back u]ion Sedan, and 
surrounded, the surrender of the Emperor on the 2nd, 
and capituhitiou of MacMahon’s army. These occurrences 
and their accompaniments liave made the^ month one of 
the most eventful in history. In this quiet retreat, at the 
head of this beautiful loch, they have been studied and 
thought over, and talked over, sometimes climbing the 
hills or boating on the loch, or walking, or sitting on its 
shores. The invigorating fi’esh air has given new life to 
us all.” 

These words were the last Dr. Owen was ever to enter 
in his journal. A few days later, his health began to 
decline ; and u 2 >on his return to Edinburgh, became 
gradually worse. This part of tho narrative can be best 
told in the words of one who watched over him with the 
tender solicitude of appreciating love. 

“ Throughout his trying illness he exhibited a patient, 
unselfish spirit. He felt that his end might be near. But 
the thought gave no alarm, though it occasioned deejj 
solemnity of spirit, and increased prayerfulness. He had 
long walked with G-od, had devoted his life to His servi(!e, 
and was ready, his lamp lit and his loins girt, waiting for 
his Lord. Though ready to depart, yet he had for many 
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days prayed for recovery, aad said to me, ‘1 shall be 
thankful if G-od sjpares me to work a little longer in his 
vineyard, and to be with you. But perhaps He has done 
with me for this world.’ At another time, when speaking; 
of his mission work, he said, ‘If I had to choose over again 
now, I should choose as I have done,’ Again, with calm 
delight, he would say, as he lay with uplifted eyes, ‘Absent 
from the body — present witli the Lord — Forever — with — 
the Lord,* pausing on each word. • How delightful it will 
be to be./ore?;er with the Lord.’ 

“ Ou Saturday evening, the 3rd of December, he seemed 
to be very weak, and had a good deal of pain, and often, 
during the night, exclaimed, “Come, Lord Jesns, come 
quickly,” and he was much in silent prayer. Still we did 
not think his end was so near. It was not until about 
eight o’clock next morning — Sabbath, the 4th December — 
that the Doctor, on being called to see him, spoke to me 
the bitter words, “He cannot live through the day,” and 
then I seemed to realize the truth. Harry came, and I 
took his tenderly loved babe to receive her last kiss. So 
all his dear ones were around him. God graciously granted 
that his complaint should cease to trouble him, and he 
gathered strength to speak to all around him ; and to send 
loving messages to many in America and India. We were 
privileged to witness from that time till 4 P. M., when his 
gentle spirit fled away, the power of the peace-speaking 
blood of Christ, the Christian’s victory over Death, through 
Christ his riseu Saviour. Among those he particularly 
mentioned on his death bed, were Dr. Moffat, at Princeton, 
his earliest and dearest friend, and the venerable Dr. 
Hodge. To the native Christians at Allahabad, he sent 
the following, “Tell them to be steadfast, unmovable. 
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always aboxmdiug in the work of the Lord, not seeking 
rnerely after worldly advancement, but seeking first the ser- 
vice of Christ,” Words of kindness, love and blessing were 
spoken to those around him. Whilst full of humility and 
simple trust in his Savior’s merits alont^, yet in faith and 
with joy he oould say, “I have fought the good fight, 1 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth 
there is laid, uj) for me a crown of righteousness,” “We 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of Cfod, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” “"Unto me, who am 
less than the least of all saints, hath this grace been given 
that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. But I am a poor wretched creature in 
myself. Oh, that I had been more faithful.” As the bells 
were ringing for foi\moun service, Dr,. Candli.sh came in, 
and after saying a few words, repeated, “I have fought the 
good tight,” Ac. “I thaulc Cfod,” he exclaimed -with much 
emphasis. Dr. Oaudlisli’s comfoi’ting word.s and his prayer 
he enjoyed much, and on parting .said, “Parewell, dear 
brother, we may not meet again in the fiesh.” “No,” 
replied Dr. Caudlish, “but it may not be long.” 

Au hour later, Dr. Dulf received tlie following note. 

Sabbath Morning 10:80. 

My Dear Du. Dupp 

1 am sitting beside Dr. Owen, who is drawing very near his 
eud—in great— in sweetest peace. Ho wants much to .see you 
before liis departure, if it is at all within your power, and the 
sooner the better. For our beloved friend will not be long on 
this side Jordan. I hope you will be able to come at once. 

. • ■ -Yours, Ac., . 

Robert S. Oandlish. 
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No time was lost iu rc^spouding to that iuvitatiou. Dr. 
Diitf snhsecjvientlv wrote as Lollows; “ I found our dear 
friend very weak, but iu perfect cousoiouaness. He warmly 
grasped my hand, saying how giurd he was I had eome, 
saying it was bind, ttc;. Blessed words of Scripture he 
responded to. Every now and then he said '’Jesus, 
bli.'ssed Jesna ” — almost iu a gentle rapture. After pray- 
ing witli him, he fell into a tranquil slumber. So I left, 
for my work, rejoicing at tlie grace of God. 1 a.ftervrard.g 
learned that our beloved friend gently fell asleep in Jesus, 
at 4 o’clock,” 

‘‘I feai%” says one who knew Dr. Owen well, “that it 
will be impossible to have a faithful record of his unob- 
trusive, though useful and laborious life, and of his manly, 
his sweet simplicity of character, and his childlike trust 
in his God and Savior, his eye single to the glory of God, 
and advancement of his Kingdom, All praise be to Clod’s 
grace in him.” 

Wlien the news of Dr. Owen’s death reached Allaha- 
bad, the Rev, J. Williamson, Chaplain of the Scottish 
Established Church iu that city, preached a sermon before 
his congregation from 2 Tim. iv, 7, “I have fought the 
good light, Ac.,” from which I am permitted to make the 
following quotation. 

“ Since last I preached in this pulpit, there has eome 
to us the intelligence that one who regularly worshipped in 
thivS church, who frequently dispensed to you the bread of 
life, has been taken from ns, regarding whom I can with 
])eri‘ect coniidence say, that through God’s grace, he could 
give this testimony, “I have fought the good fight.” I 
refer to our friend Dr. Owen. For 28 years, without once 
IcaA’ing this courilry, he had borne the burden and heat of 
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the day. And much useful, permanent work had our 
friend crowded into that period. He aridved in this 
country with a high reputation for solid scholarship, and 
genuine piety, which his subsequent career fully justified. 
From his first landing in India he threw himself heartily 
into mission work. He acquired .soon a thororigh and 
accurate knowledge of the Ternaculars. Whatsoever his 
hand found to do in mission woi’k, that he did with all his 
might. We find him for some time superintending the 
large Jumna school, which he raised to the highest state 
of efficiency ; and there are now native Christian ministers, 
and catechists who testify the deep obligations under which 
Hr. Owen laid them when his pupils, by giving them a 
good solid, high class education, fitting them for being 
workmen that need not Idg ashamed in the field of labor 
in which they have been called to work, He willingly 
responded to the request of the North India Bible Society’.s 
Committee to assist in bringing out a new edition of the 
Hindi Old Testament; a work which was accomplished to 
the entii’e satisfaction of the Christian public in Northern 
India. We find him, after the mutiny of 1857, acting as 
secretary of the North India Bible and Tract Societies, 
making every exertion to enlist the sympathies of the 
Christians in these provinces in the important work of 
replacing the large stock of Scriptures and religious books 
that had then been destroyed. Later still, when another 
edition of the Hindi Old Testament was required, all eyes 
were turned towards him, as the missionary best, qualified 
to bring out the work, — a work which he had just com- 
pleted when he left for England, 

“Again his ripe scholarship, and acoustic knowledge of 
Urdu was brought into requisition to bring out. exhaustive 
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couiruyutiirics in Urdu on the Psalms and Isaiah, whieliaiv 
all immense boon to the native Christian church. No more 
will the living voice of our dear friend be lieai’d by the 
natives of this country, on whose behalf he was willing to 
spend and be spent ; but tlu’ongh his Hiudi Old Tl^sta. 
naent, and (toinniuntaries, he being dead yet spt'uketh, in 
exhorting tlie heathen to turn from dumb idols to serve 
the living C4od; the Mohammedans to believe in .lesus, as 
the only true i^rophet, who can reveal thf; will of Cod for 
their salvation, and iir building u]> the native Christians 
in faith and holiness. 

“ You know what a warm interest Dr Owen took in 
everything that concerned our English congregation. 
When I first came to Allahabad, he cheerfully hauded 
over to me the care of the church; and as an office bearer, 
was always I'eady to strengthen my hands, and encourage 
my heart in the work to which our Heavenly Father had 
here called me. He frequently preached to you, and his 
great theme -was “Christ crucified.” He was never absent 
from his pew on Sabbath, except when calls of necessity 
and mercy prevented him from worshipping with xis, and 
as our communion season came round, and he gave into 
our hands the elements representing Christ’s broken body 
and shed blood, we all felt that he who then bore the 
vessels of the sanctuai-y, was a true sou of Aaron, — a 
priest of the living G-od. You know that it was owing to 
lam that our prayer meeting was started in 1858, — that 
meeting which perhaps more than any other moans of 
grace has fostered the spiritual life of our congregation. 
Not long before he left ua, in order to connect you moi’e 
directly as a congregation with some defi.nite missionary 
work, he established the mission school in our Kutra 
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chiircli, which was to he supported by you, Aad the ueed 
for this school is shown by the fact that it is attended by 
about 150 boys, wlio there receive a ^ood jjlaiu religious 
education. 

“ As a tuoiuber of our coinmuuity, Dr. Oweu was uui- 
versa lly re.spected aud beloved, and while s<‘off(irs would 
point to the in ('onsi stent conduct of this and that iirofes- 
sor of religion, there was never breathed a whisper of de- 
traction agaiust him.” “ Tt was a privilege for us to have 
in our midst one who.se acted motto was, ‘ For me to live 
is Christ.’ lie has left us an Oiamjde that we should fol- 
low his steps. Let ns all seek tV)r grace to use faithfully 
the talents entrusted to us. So that wheu our race is rnn, 
our warfare is ended, we can take up these grand words of 
the apostle, ‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, 1 have kept the faitli.’ ” 

Altluaigh the <'.oiucideuce is uot strauge that the same 
passage of Sm])tiire occurred to Dr. Candlish upon hia 
last visit to the death !>ed of bis friend, and to Dr. 
D\tfi three hours later, and was chosen by Mr. William- 
son for the memorial sermon in India, it certainly te.stifies 
to a common iiupres.sion that Dr. Owen’s missionary life 
had been faithful, laborious and efficient. 

To Jiis large Christian charity, ever ready to embrace 
true followers of the Lord under any name, many testi- 
iuonies might be quoted. 

The Kcv, George Smith, Editor of the “ Ft’inufJ of 
writes of him as ‘‘an ornament to our common 
Preybyttu-ianism, while so catholic as to ])e]ong to the 
whole church.” 

Aud the Rev, Theodore S. Wynkoop, a missionary for 
sevcu’al years at the station with which Dr. Ownm was so 
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ionjj; counected, in a letter 'to the "‘Presbyterian,'' writes 
as follows. 

“ When 1 first arrived in Allahabad, in Jamxary, 1869, 
I>r. Owen was conipleting his preparations for leaving 
India for a time. He was looking fresh and strong, with 
every appearance of perfect health — although, as appeared 
after his death, the disease, which developed into abscess 
of the liver, had already come upon him. He was a man 
of fine personal appearance ; and none who knew him will 
soon forgot the grace and dignity of his bearing, the 
sweetness and courtesy of his manner. It was with regret 
that we parted with him, for what we hoped would be but 
an absence of a year or two.” 

“ Throughout all his missionary life Dr. Owen took a 
deep interest in the education of young men. He taught 
in the mission schools, be gathered young men about him, 
and did all that was in his power for their intellectual and 
moral improvement ; and there are many now, both among 
our native Christians, and those who have not professed 
the faith, who owe their training and position, under God, 
to him.” “He was especially interested in the native 
church, and ever sought its welfare. A man of marked 
scholarly tastes and accomplishments, he became unusually 
well versed in the languages of Hindustan, as well as in 
the Greek and particularly the Hebrew. He was thus 
fitted for that most useful and ennobling of all uninspired 
tasks — the translation of the Word of God. He was 
largely concerned, some years ago, in the revision of the 
first translation of the Hindi Bible ; and at the time of 
his leaving India had just carried through the press a still 
further revision of the Old Testament in Hindi, which was 
entrusted to him alone. This work gave great satisfaction 
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to the Committee of the Korth India Bible Society. I was 
present at a meeting of that committee in January, 1869, 
at which a purse of five hundred rupees was presented to 
him by them as a token of their appreciation of his services. 
This was entirely unexpected to Br. Owen, and was re- 
ceived by him with much emotion. The amount was sufii- 
dent to enable him on liis homeward route to visit Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Land, a visit which fulfilled the desires 
of many years and gave him keen delight. 

“ Dr. Owen’s translation of the Book of Psalms into 
the Hindustani language is regarded as a very able and 
useful work. He also published, besides smaller writings, 
a Treatise on Theology in the Hindustani, which is used as 
a text-book for all our students of theology, as are also his 
Commentaries on the Book of Psalms and the Prophecies 
of Isaiah. To these, he devoted much time and labor, and 
they will remain as standard volumes in the Christian lit- 
erature of India.” 

The character of Br, Owen has been delineated in his 
work. Its principal feature, from youth to age, was single- 
hearted consecration to the Lord in the preaching of His 
dospel to the Heatheu. 




